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ABSTRACT 

In 1990, the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) included a Trial State Assessment (TSA) ; for the 
first time in the NAEP's history, voluntary state-by-state 
assessments (37 states, the District of Columbia, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands) were made. The sample was designed to represent the 
8th grade public school population in a state or territory* The 1990 
TSA covered five mathematics content areas (numJDers and operations; 
measurement; geometry; data analysis, statistics, and prolx'iility; 
and algefira and functions). In Indiana, 2,569 students in 98 pufilic 
schools were assessed. This report describes the mathematics 
proficiency of Indiana eighth-graders, compares thetr overall 
performance to students in the Central region of the United States 
and the nation (using data from the NAEP national assessments), 
presents the average proficiency separately for the five content 
areas, and summarizes the performance of suJDpopulations 
(race/ethnicity, type of community, parents' educational level, and 
gender). To provide a context for the assessment data, participating 
students, their mathematics teachers # and principals completed 
questionnaires which focused on: instructional content (curriculum 
coverage, amount of homework^; delivery of math instruction 
(availability of resources, type); use of calculators; educational 
background of teachers; and conditions facilitating math learning 
(e.g., hours of television watched, absenteeism). On the NAEP math 
scale, Indiana students had an average proficiency of 2C7 compared to 
261 nationwide* Many fewer students (Indiana-14%; U.S. --12%) appear to 
have acquired reasoning and problem solving skills. (JJK/CRW) 
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What is The Nation^s Report Card ? 



THE NATION'S REK)RT CARD, the National Assessment ol Wucaluwai Prwgnrss {NAHP). is the only nationally a-prrsentativc and 
ciHitinuing asvessment of what An^rica's students know and can do hi various subject areas. Since 1969, assevsmenls havi* been conducted 
periodically in a*ading, nwibcmaiics. sciciKe, writing, history/geography, and other fields. By making ohjtxiive intonnaiion i>n siudcni 
pertormance available lo policymakers at the national, state, and local levels, NAHP is an integral part of our nation's evaluation of the 
condition and progress of education. Only information a'laled to academic achievement is collected under this program. NAHP guarantees 
the privacy of individual students and their families. 

NARP is a congressionally mandatc»d pr^^ject of the National Center for Education Statistics, the U.S. IX'partment of Education. The 
Commissioner of Education Statistics is responsible, by law. for carrying ou\ the NAEP pn^jeci through competitive awards to qualified 
urgani/^ations. NAHP reports directly to t^K: Commissitmer. who is also responsible for providing continuing reviews, including validatii^n 
studies and solicitation of public comment, on NAHP's conduct and usefulness. 

In 1988, C'ongress created the National Assessment Governing Biianl (NAGB) to formulate pi>licy guidelines lor NAEP, The board is 
responsible for selechng the subject areas to be assessed, which may include adding to thi>se specified by Congress; identifying appropriate 
achievement gt>als for each age and grade: developing assessment i>bjectives. developing test specifications, designing the assessment 
methodology; developing guidelines and standards for data analysis and for reporting and divscminating results; developing standards and 
pnvedures for interstate, regional, and national comparison*: improving the form and use of the National Assessment: and ensuring that all 
items selected for use m the National Avsessment are free fmm racial, cultural, gender, or regional bias. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In 198S. C\>ngrcss passed new legislation lor the National Assessment of I ducational 
Progress (NAI P). which included for the first time m the project s \l\sV\c\ a provision 
authorizing \ oluntar> state-b> -state assessments on a trial basis, m addition to continuing 
its primiiTv mission, the national ass.' .sincnt> that NAI" P has ct)ndueted since its inception. 

As a resuh of the legislation. thL NAI P program included a Trial Slate Assessment 
Program in eightli-grade matheniatJCs. National assessments in mathematics, reading, 
writing, and science were conducted simult;meou>h in l^^O at grades four, eight, and 
twelve. 

Tor the lri;d State Assessment, eighth-grade public-school students were assessed in each 
of .^7 states, the I>istrict of Columbia, and two territories in 1 ebruar\ l^^O. 1 he sample 
was carefulK designed to represent the eighth-grade public-schi)ol population in a slate or 
temtor)-. Within each selected school, students were randomls chosen to participate in the 
program. local school district pcrsc>nnel administered all assessment sessions, and the 
contractor's statT monitored .^0 percent ol'the sessions as part of the qmility assurance 
program designed Xo ensure that the sessions were being conducted uniformh . I'he results 
of the monitoring indicated a higli degree of qualitv and unifonnits acrt)ss sessions. 
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In Indiana, 98 public schools participated in the assessment. The weighted school 
participation rate was 94 percent, which roeans that all of the dghth-gradc students in this 
sample of schools were representative of 94 percent of the eighth-grade public-school 
students in Indiana. 

In each school, a random sample of students was selected to participate in the assessment. 
As estimated by the sample, 0 percent of the eighth-grade public-school population was 
classified as Limited I^ngUsh Proficient (LHP), while 7 percent had an Individualized 
Ifducation Plan (IF.P). An IL.P is a plan, written for a student who has been dctemiincd 
to be eligible for special education, that typically sets forth goals and objectives for the 
student and describe? a program of activities and or related services necessary^ to achieve the 
goals and objectives. 

Schools Were permitted to exclude certain students from the assessment. To excluded 
from the assessment, a student had to be categorized as Limited I English Proficient or had 
to have an Individuali/ed Ivducation Plan and (in either case) K' judged incapable of 
participating in the assessment, llie students who were excluded from the assessment 
because they were categorized as LLP or had -m II 'P represented 0 percent and 5 percent 
of the population, respectively. In total, 2,56^ eighth-grade Indiana public-school students 
were assessed. The weighted student participation rate was 95 {Percent. This means that 
the sample of students who look part in the assessment was representative of 95 percent 
of the eligible eighth -grade public-school student population in lndi;ma. 



Students' Mathematics Performance 

I hc average proficiency of eighth-grade public-sch4)ol students from Indiana on the NAl P 
mathematics scale is 267. Ihis proficiency is higher thiui that ol students across the nation 
(2M). 

Average proficiency on the NATP scale provides a glohal view of eighth graders" 
mathematics aeliievement; however, it does not reveal specifically what the students know 
and can do in the subject. To describe the nature of students' proficiency in greater detail, 
NAI-P used the resuhs from the 1990 national assessments of fourth-, eighths and 
twelfth-grade students to defme the skills, knowledge, and understandmgs that characterize 
four levels of mathematics perlbmiance levels 2(H), 25(1. 300, and .^50 on the NAl P 
scale. 
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In Indiana, 99 percent of the eighth graders, coiipared to 97 percent in the nation, appear 
to have acquired skills involv jig simple additive reasoning and problem solving with whole 
numbers (level 200). However, many fewer students in Indiana (14 percent) and 
12 percent in the nation appear to have acquired reasoning and problem- solving skills 
involving fractions, decimals, percents, elemcntar> geometric properties, and simple 
algebraic manipulations (level 300). 

The Trial State Assessment included five content areas Numbers and Operations; 
Measurement; Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and 
Functions. Students in Indiana performed higher than students in the nation in all of these 
five content areas. 



Subpopulation Performance 

In addition to the overall rcsults, the 1990 Trial State Assessment permits reporting on the 
perforaiance of various subpopulations of the Indiana eighth-grade student population 
defmcd by race ethnicity, type of community, parents* education level, and gender. In 
Indiana: 

• White students had higher average mathematics proficiencs than did Black 
or Hispanic students. 

• I'urther, a greater percentage of White students th;in Black or Hispanic 
students attained level 300. 

• Ihc results by type of communitv indicate that the a\erage mathematics 
pertbrmance of the Indiana students attending schools in advantaged urban 
au-'as was higher than that of students attending schools in disadvantaged 
urban areas, extreme rural areas, or aa*as classified as ^'othcr". 

• In Indiana, the average mathematics proficienc) oi eighth-grade 
public-school students having at least one parent who graduated from 
college was approximately 27 points higher than that of students whose 
parents did not graduate from high school 

• The results by gender show tuat eighth-grade males in Indiana had a higlier 
average mathematics proficiency thiin did eighth-grade females in Indiana. 
In addition, a greater percentage of males than females in lndia:ia attained 
level 3{K). Compared to the national results, females in Indiana pcrlbrmed 
higher than females across the countr> ; males in Indiana perlomied higlier 
than males across the countr\. 
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A Context for Understanding Students' Mathematics Proficiency 

Information on students* mathematics proficiency is valuable in and of itself^ but it 
becomes more useful for improving instruction and setting policy when supplemented uith 
contextual information about schools, teachers, and students. 

To gather such information, the students participating in the 1990 Trial State Assessment, 
their mathematics teachers, and the principals or olher administrators in their schools were 
asked to complete questionnaires on pohcics, instruction, and programs. Taken together, 
the student, teacher, and school data help to describe some of the current practices and 
emphases in mathematics education, illuminate some of the factors that appear to be 
related to eighth-grade public-school students' proficiency in the subject, and provide an 
educational context for understanding information about student achievement. 

Some of the salient results for the public-school students in Indiana aa* as follows: 

• less than half of the students in Indiana (44 percent) were in schools 
where mathematics was identified as a special priority. ITiis is a smaller 
percentage than that for the nation (63 percent). 

• In Indiana. 85 percent of the students could take an algebra course in 
eighth grade for high-school course placement or credit. 

• A greater percentage of students in Indiana were taking eighth-grade 
mathematies (68 percent) than were taking a course in pre-algebra or 
algebra (29 percent). Across the nation. 62 percent were taking 
eighth-grade mathematics and ?A percent were taking a course in 
pa'-algebra or algebra. 

• According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students 
in public schools in Indiana spent M) minutes doing malhematies 
homework each day; accordmg to the students, most of them spent M) 
minutes doing mathematics homework each da\- Across the nation, 
teachers reported that the largest percentage of students spent either 15 or 
M) minutes doing mathematics homework each das. while students 
reported either 15 or M) minutes dail\ . 

• Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Algebra 
and 1- unctions had higher proficiency in this content area than students 
whose tci^chers placed little or no emphasis on Algebra and l unctions. 
Students whose teachers placed heav) instructional emphasis on NumlxTs 
and Operations and Measurement had lower proficiency in these content 
areas than students whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on the same 
areas. 
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• In Indiana, 17 percent of the eighth-grade students had mathematics 
teachers who reported getting all of the resources they needed, while 
29 percent of the students were taught by teachers who got only some or 
none of the resources they needed. Across the nation, these figures were 
13 percent and 31 percent, respectively. 

• In Indiana, 32 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, W'hile 39 percent ahnost always did. 

• In Indiana, 82 percent of the students were being taught by mathematics 
teachers who reported having at least a master's or education specialist's 
degree. ITus compares to 44 percent for students across the nation, 

• Many of the students (83 percent) had teachers who had the highest level 
of teaching certification available. This is different from the figure for the 
nation, where 66 percent of students were taught by teachers who were 
certified at the highest level available in their states. 

• Students in Indiana who had four types of reading materials (an 
encyclopedia, newspapers, magazines, and more than 25 books) at home 
showed higher mathematics proficiency than did students with zero to two 
types of these materials. This is similar to the results for the nation, whea* 
students who had all four typnrs of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students w ho had r.cro to tw^o types. 

• Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in Indiana (13 percent) 
watched one hour or less of television each day; 1 1 percent watched six 
hours or more. Average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students 
who spent six hours or more watching television each day. 
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INTRODUCTION 



As a irsult of legislation enacted in 1988, the 1990 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) induded a Trial State Assessment Program in d^th-grade mathematics. 
The Trial State Assessment was conducted in Februaiy 1990 with the following 
pattidpants: 





Iowa 


Ohio 




Kentucky 


Oklahoma 




Louisiana 


Oregon 


CiiHfoniU 


Maryland 


Pennsylvania 


Colorado 


Mi^igan 


Rhode Island 


Connecticut 


%ftnnesota 


Texas 


Dekware 


Montana 


Vuginia 


Dutnct of Cohimtxia 


Nebraska 


West Vii^pnia 


Florida 


New Hampshire 


Wisconsin 


Georgit 


New Jersey 


Wyoming 


Hawaii 


New Mencx) 




Idaho 


NewYoik 




ntinoia 


Noith Carolina 


Guam 




North Dakou 


Virgin Islands 
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This report describes the performance of the eighth-grade public -school students in Indiana 
and consi is of three sections: 

• 'ITiis Introduction provides background information about the Trial State 
Assessment and this report, h also provides a profile of the eighth-grade 
public-school students in Indiana. 

• Part One describes the mathematics performance of the eighth-grade 
public-school students in Indiana, the Central region, and the nation. 

• Part Two relates students' mathematics performance to contextual 
information about the mathematics policies and instruction in schools in 
Indiana, the Central region, and the nation. 



Overview of the 1990 Trial State Assessment 

In 198S, Congress passed new legislation for the National Assessment of [Educational 
Progress (NAI-P), which included - for the first time in the project's histor> a provision 
authorizing voiuntar>' statc-by-state assessments on a trial basis, in addition to continuing 
its primar\ mission, the national assessments that NA1:P has conducted since its inception: 

The Saiional Assessment shall develop a trial mathematics assessment sun^y 
instrument for the eighth grade and shall conduct a demonstration of the 
instrument in 1990 in States which wish to participate, with the purpose of 
determining whether such an assessment yields valid, reliable State representatixr 
data. (Section 406 (i}(2l(C}(i) of the General Education Provisions Act, as 
amended by Pub, A. 100-29^ (20 l \SX.\ l22le'l(ii(2}iCi(iiij 

As a result of the legislation, the 1990 NAIP program included a I "rial State Assessment 
Program in eighth-grade mathematics. National assessments in mathematics, readiiig. 
writing, and science were conducted simultaneously in 1990 at grades four, eight, and 
twelve. 

I"or the Trial State Assessment, eighth-grade public-school students were assessed in each 
state or territory , Xhc :,ample was carefully designed to represent the eighth-grade 
public-school population in the state or territory . Within each selected school, students 
were randomly chosen to participate in the program. U)cal school district pcrs^^nnel 
administered all assessment sessions, and the contractor's stafi monitored 50 percent of the 
sessions as part of the quality assurance program designed to ensure that the sessions were 
being conducted uniformly The results of the monitoring indicated a high degree of quality 
and uniformity across sessions. 

'A 
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The Trial State Assessinen was based on a set of mathematics objectives newly developed 
for the program and patterned after the consensus process described in Public Law 98-5 II, 
Section 405 (K), which authorized NAEP through June 30, 1988. Anticipating the 1988 
legislation that authorized the Trial State Assessment, the federal ^vemment arranged for 
the National Sciei. l- Foundation and the U .S. Department of Education to issue a special 
grant to the Council of Chief State School Officers in mid- 1987 to develop the objectives. 
The development process included careful attention to the standards developed by the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics,* the formal mathematics objectives of 
states and of a sampling of local districts, and the opinions of practitioners at the state and 
local levels as to what content should be assessed. 

There was an extensive review by mathematics educators, scholars, states' mathematics 
supervisors, the National Center for Mucation Statistics (NCES), and the Assessment 
Policy Committee (APC), a panel that advised on NAF.P policy at that time. The 
objectives were further refined by NAEP's Item Development Panel, reviewed by the Task 
Force on State Comparisons, and resubmitted to NCFS for peer review. Because the 
objectives needed to be coordinated across all the grades for the national program, the final 
objectives provided specifications for the 1990 mathematics assessment at the fourth, 
eighth, and twelfth grades rather than solely for the Trial State Assessment in grade eight. 
An overview of the mathematics objectives is provided in the Procedural Appendix. 



This Report 

This is a computer-generated report that describes the perfonnunce of eighth-grade 
public-school students in Indiana, in the Central region, and for the nation. Results also 
are provided for groups of students defined by shared characteristics -- race ethnicity, type 
of community, parents' education level, and gender. Definitions of the subpopulation.s 
referred to in this report are presented below. 'I"he results for Indiana are based only on the 
students included in the Trial State Assessment Program. However, the results for the 
nation and the region of the countr> are based on the nationally and regjanall\ 
repre.sentative samples of public-school students who were assessed in January or I-ebruar\ 
as part of the 1990 national NAi:P program. Use of the regional and national results from 
the 1990 national NAI-P program was necessary because the voluntary nature of the Trial 
State Asses.smcnt Program did not guarantee representatiw national or rc^onal results, 
since not every state participated in the program. 



' \atianal Council ofleachcrs of Vlathemativ.s, Curriculum arjd l.vuluaiu.xi SiandurJs for School Maihemaiia 
(Reslon, VA. Nalionai Council of leachcrs of Vlathemalics, 19SS>). 
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RACE/ETHMCm 

Results are presented for students of different racial/ethnic groups based on the students' 
self-identification of their race /ethnicity according to the following mutually exclusive 
categories: White, Black, Hispanic, A.^an (including Pacific Islander), and American 
Indian (including Alaskan Native). Based on criteria described in the Procedural Appendix, 
there must be at least 62 students in a particular subpopulation in order for the results for 
that subpopulation to be considered reliable. Thus, results for racial/ethnic groups with 
fewer than 62 students are not reported. However, the data for all students, regardless of 
whether their racial ethnic group was reported separately, were included in computing 
overall resuhs for Indiana. 

TV PE OF COMML1MTY 

Results an! provided for four mutually exclusive community types advantaged urban, 
disadvantaged urban, extreme rural, and other as defined below; 

Advantaged Urban: Students in this grt^up live in metropolitan statistical areas 
and attend schools where a high proportion of the students' parents are in 
professional or managerial positions. 

Disadvantaged Urban: Students in this group live in metropolitan statistical 
areas and attend schools where a high propc^rlion of the students' parents an! 
on wellorc or are not regularly employed. 

Extreme Rural: Students in this group live outside metropolitan statistical 
areas, live in areas with a population below 10. 000. and attend schools where 
many of the students' parents are farmers or farm worke s. 

Other: Students in this category attend schools in areas other than those defined 
as advantaged urban, disadvantaged urban, or extreme rural. 

The reporting of results by each type of community was also subject to a minimum student 
sample si/e of 62. 

PARENTS' EDI C ATION LEVEL 

Students were asked to indicate the extent of schooling for each of their parents did not 
fmish high school, graduated higli school some education after higli schooL or graduated 
college. ITie response indicating the higher level of education was selected for reporting. 
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GENDER 

Results are reported separately for males and females. 



REGION 

The United States has been divided into four regions: Northeast, Southeast, Central, and 
West. States included in each re^on are shown in Figure 1. All SO states and the District 
of Columbia are listed, with the participants in the Trial State Assessment highlighted in 
boldface type. Territorie" were not assigned to a region. Further, the part of Virginia that 
is include in the Washington, DC, metropolitan statistical area is included in the 
Northeast region; the remainder of the state is included in the Southeast region. Because 
most of the students are in the Southeast region, regional comparisons for Viipnia will be 
to the Southeast. 



FIGURE 1 I Regions of the Country 
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Guide?" nes for Analysis 

This report describes and compares the mathe:aatics proficiency of various subpopulations 
of students - for example, those who have certain demographic characteristics or who 
responded to a specific background question in a particular way, llie report examines the 
results for individual subpopulations and individual background questions, h does not 
include an analysis of the relationships among combinations of these subpopulations or 
background questions. 

Because the proportions of students in these subpopulations and their average proficiency 
arc based on samples - rather than the entire population of eighth graders in public schools 
in the state or territor>' the numbers reported are necessarily estimates. As such, they are 
subject to a measure of uncx'rtainty, reflected in the standard enor of the estimate. When 
the proportions or average proficiency of certain subpopulations are compared, it is 
essential that the standard error be taken into account, rather than relying solely on 
observed similarities or differences, lliereforc, the comparisons discussed in this report are 
based on statistical tests that consider both the magnitude of the difference between the 
means or proportions and the standard errors of those statistics. 

'Ilie statistical tests determine whether the evidence — based on the data from the groups 
in the sample - is strong enough to conclude that the means or proportions arc really 
diftbrent for those groups in the population. If the evidence is strong (i.e., the difference is 
statistically significant), the report describes the group means or proportions as being 
ditfcrcnt (e.g., one group performed higher than or lower than another group) - regardless 
of whether the sample means or sample proportions appear to be about the same or not. 
If the evidence is not sufficiently strong (i.e., the difference is not statistically significant), 
the means or proportions arc described as being about the same - again, regardless of 
whether the sample means or sample proportions appear to be about the same or widely 
discrepant. 

The reader is cautioned to rely on the results of the statistical tests - rather than on the 
apparent magnitude of the difference between sample means or proportions - to determine 
whether those sample dilTcrenccs arc likely to represent actual differences between the 
groups in the population. If a statement appears in the report indicating that a particular 
group had higher ( or Urwer ) average proficiency than a second group, the 95 percent 
confidence interval for the difference between groups did not contain the value zero. U^en 
a statement indicates that the average proficiency or propi^rtion of some attribute was about 
the same for two groups, the confidence interval included zero, and thus no difference could 
be assumed between the groups. When three or more groups are being compared, a 
Bonferroni procedure is also u^ed, The statistical tests and Boni'erroni procedure are 
discussed in greater detail in the Procedural Appendix. 

'3 
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It is also important to note that the confidence intervals pictured in the figures in Part One 
of this report are approximate 95 percent confidence intervals about the mean of a 
particular population of intcrcst. Comparing such confidence intervals for two populations 
is not equivalent to examining the 95 percent confidence interval for the difference between 
the means of the populations. If the individual confidence interv'als for two populations 
do not overlap, it is true that there is a statistically significant difference between the 
populations. However, if the confidence intervals overlap, it is not always true that there 
is noi a statistically significant difference between the populations. 

I-inally, in several places in this report, results (mean proficiencies and proportions) arc 
reported in the text for combined groups of students. I "or example, in the text, the 
percentage of students in the combined group taking either algebra or prc-algebra is given 
and compared to the percentage of students enrolled in eighth-grade mathematics. 
However, the tables that accompany that text report percentages and proficiencies 
separately for the three groups (algebra, pre-algebra, and eighth-grade mathematics). The 
combined -group percentages reported in the text and used in all stati.stical tests arc based 
on unrounded estimates (i.e., estimates calculated to several decimal places) of the 
percentages in each group. ITie percentages shown in the tables are rounded to integers. 
Hence, the percentage for a combined group (reported in the text) may d'ffer slightly from 
the sum of the separate percentages (presented in the tables) for each of the groups tiui 
were combined. Similarly, if statistical tests were to be conducted based on the rounded 
numbers in the tables, the results might not be consonant with thtr resuhs of the statistical 
tests that are a*ported in the text (based on unrounded numbers). 
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Profile of Indiana 

EIGHTH-GRAOC SCHOOL AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Table 1 provides a profile of the demograi^c chanctetistics of the ei^th-grade 
public-school students in Indiana, the Central re^on. and the nation. This profile is based 
on data collected from the students and schools paiticq>ating in the Tiial State Assessment. 



TABLE 1 



Profde of Indiana Eigfath-Grade Public-Sciiool 
Students 



PERCENTA'^e OF STUDENTS 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Mbm 


CanCral 





DEMOGRAPHIC SUBGROUPS 



Racii/Ettiiiicity 



White 


841 




79 


Black 


8 




13 


HiSFMinic 


4 


0.7) 


8 


Asian 


1 1 


03) 


1 


American Indian 


1 i 


» ft3) 


1 



Type of Community 

Advantage.^ urban 
Disadvantaged urban 
Extreme rural 
Other 

Partfiif ' Education 

Did not finish high school 
Graduated high school 
Some education after high school 
Graduated college 

Gender 

Male 
Female 



101 
OA) 
OA) 



70{ 0^) 

16( OS 
10 ( 04 

2 0.7 



13 { 


3.5) 




3.1) 


10 ( 


33} 


e( 


3.0) 




43) 


10 ( 


2^) 


17 ( 


2.5) 


»( 


S.0} 


10 ( 


SlO) 




5.3) 


78 ( 


7.7) 


70{ 


4A) 



»( 


0.7) 


71 


0J») 


10 { 


03) 


31 ( 


1.1) 


33( 


2.1) 


2S| 


13) 


21 ( 


0.9) 


18 ( 


03) 




03} 


36( 


14) 


35( 


13} 




13) 


51 ( 


0.0) 


50 { 


14) 


51 ( 


1.1) 


4«{ 


0.9) 


50( 


1.4) 


481 


1.1) 



The sundard errors of the esumated suiisiics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
cerumty thai, for each popuJauon of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages for Race/Ethnkrity nuy not add to IW) percent because some 
students categorized themselves as "Other." This may also be true of Parents* Education, for which some 
students responded 'M don't know.'* Throughout this report, peroenuges less than 0.5 percent arc reported as 
0 percent. 
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SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS ASSESSED 

Table 2 provides a inofile sumimzizmg participation data for Indiana schools and students 
sampled for the 1990 Trial State Aasesanent. In Indiana, 98 public schools participated in 
the assessment. The wei^ted school participation rate was 94 percent, which means that 
all of the eighth-grade students in this sample of schools were rBprrvntative of 94 percent 
of the eighth-grade public-school students in Indiana. 



TABLE 2 I Profile of the Population Assessed in Indiana 



EtOHTM^RAOe PUBUC SCHOOL 
PARTtaPATfON 



EiOHTfM)Riy>E PUBUC-SCHOOL STUDENT 
PARTiaPATlON 



Weighted school participation 
rate beft^re substitution 


«8% 


Wftighted scfvoc] participation 
rate after sutetitution 


94% 


Number of schools originally 
sampled 


10S 


Number of schools not eligible 


1 


Number of schools in original 
sample participating 




Number of substitute schools 
provided 


9 


Number of substitute schools 
participating 


S 


Total number of participating 
schools 


96 



Weighted student participation 
rate alter make-ups 


05% 


Number of students selected to 
participate m the as5essnr>ent 


2^ 


Number of $tu<^nts withdrawn 
from the asswsment 


143 


PercOTtage of students who were 
of Umited English Proftdency 


0% 


Percentage of students excluded 
from the assessment due to 
Limited English Profiaency 


0% 


Percentage of students who had 
an Individualized Education Plan 


7% 


Percent^ of students excluded 
from the assessment due to 
individualized Education Plan status 


5% 


Number of students to be assessed 




Number of students assessed 


2^ 



For one school in Indiana, an assessment was conducted, but the materials were destroyed m shipping via the 
U.S. Postal Service, The school was included in ihe counts of parucipaling schools, both before and after 
substitution. However, in the weighted results, the school was treated m the same manner as a nonparticipaimg 
school because no student responses were available for analysis and reportmg. 
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In each school, a random sample of students was selected to participate in the assessment. 
As estimated by the sample, 0 percent of the eighth-grade public-school population was 
classified as Limited Hnglish Proficient (LFP), while 7 percent had an Individualized 
{education Plan (IMP). An ir,P is a plan, written for a student who has been dctenmined 
to be eligible for special education, that typically sets forth goals and objectives for the 
student and describes a program of activities and or related services necessarv to achieve the 
goals and objectives. 

Schools were permitted to exclude certain students from the assessment. 'l*o be excluded 
from the assessment, a student had to be categorized as Limited Lnglish Proficient or had 
to have an Individualized I'.ducation Plan and (in either case) be judged incapable of 
participating in the assessment. ITie students who were excluded from the assessment 
because they were categorized as LLP or had an IIvP represented 0 percent and 5 percent 
of the population, respectively. 

In total. 2,569 eighth-grade Indiana public-school students were assessed. 'ITie weighted 
student participation rate was 95 percent, llus means that the sample of students who 
took part in the assessment was representative of 95 percent of the eligible eighth-grade 
public-school student population in Indiana. 
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THE NATION'S 
REPORT 



CARD 



PART ONE 

How Proficient in Mathematics Are Eighth-Grade 
Students in Indiana Pubhc Schools? 



I he 1990 Trial State Assessment covered five mathematics content areas - Numbers and 
Operations; Measurement; Geomctr>-; Data /\nal>sis. Statistics, and Probability; and 
Algebra and I-unctions. Students' overall performance in these content areas was 
summarized on the NAI-P mathematics scale, which ranges from 0 to 500. 

I-his part of the report contains two chapters that describe the mathematics proficiencv of 
eighth-grade public-school students in Indiana. Chapter 1 compares the overall 
mathematics performance of the students in Indiana to students in the Central region and 
the nation. It also presents the students' average proficiency separate!) for the fnc 
mathematics content areas. C^hapter 2 summari/.es the students" overall mathematics 
peri-ormance for subpopulations defmed by race ethnicity, type of commumtv. parents- 
education level, and gender, as well as their mathematics performance in the five content 



areas. 
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CHAPTER 1 



Students^ Mathematics Performance 



As shown in Figure 2, the average proficiency of eighth-grade public-school students from 
Indiana on the NAEP mathematics scale is 267. This proficiency is higher than that of 
students across the nation (261).^ 



FIGURE 2 
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The standard errors are presented in parentheses, Wiih about 95 percent certainly, the average mathematics 
profictency for each population of interest is withm * 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by HH), If the confictence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
sutisticaily significant difierence between the populations. 



^ Differemxs reported are suiisucally difi'ercnt at aboui the 95 percent oenamty level. This means that with 
about 95 percent ccrumty there is a real difference m the average mathemaucs proficiency between the two 
populations of mterest. 
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LEVELS OF MATHEMATICS PROnCTENCY 

Average proficiency on the NAHP scale provides a global view of eighth graders' 
mathematics achievement; however, it does not reveal the specifics of what the students 
know and can do in the subject. I'o describe the nature of students' proficiency in greater 
detail, NAFP used the rcsuhs from the 1990 national assessments of fourth^, eighth-, and 
twelfth-grade students to define the skills, knowledge, and understandings that characteri/e 
four levels of mathematics performance levels 200. 250, 300, and 350 - on the NAI:P 
scale. 

To define the skills, knowledge, and understandings that characterize each proficiency level, 
mathematics specialists studied the questions that were typically answered correctly by 
most students at a particular level but answered incorrectly by a majority of students at the 
next lower level. ITiey then summarized the kinds of abilities needed to answer each set 
of questions, While defining proficiency levels below 200 and above 350 is theoretically 
possible, so few students performed at the extreme ends of the scale that it was impractical 
to define meaningful levels of mathematics proficiency beyond the four presented here. 

IX^finitions of the four levels of mathematics proficiency arc given in I'igure 3, It is 
important to note that the definitions of these levels arc based solely on student 
performance on the 1990 mathematics assessment. ITie levels are not judgmental standards 
of what ought to be achieved at a particular grade, Mgure 4 provides the percentages of 
students at or above each of these proficiency levels. In Indiana, 99 percent of the eighth 
graders, compared to 97 percent in the nation, appear to have acquired skills involving 
simple additive reasoning and problem solving with whole numbers (level 200;. However, 
many fewer students in Indiana (14 percent) and 12 percent in the nation appear to have 
acquired reasoning and problem -solving skills involving fractions, decimals, percents, 
elementar>' geometric properties, and simple algebraic manipulations (level 300). 



( OM EM ARKA PERK)RMAN( K 

As previously indicated, the questions comprising the I nal State Assessment covered five 
content areas - Numbers and Operations; Measurement; Geometr\ ; Data Analysis, 
Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and f unctions. 1-igure 5 provides the Indiana, 
C'entral region, and national resuhs for each content area. Students in Indiana peribnncd 
higher than students in the nation in all of these five content areas. 
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FiGi Rr 3 I Levels of Mathematics Proficiency 



1HE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



LEVEL 200 



Simple Additive Reasoning and Problem Solving with Whole 
Numbers 



students at this level have some degree of understanding of simple quantitative relationships involving 
whole numbers. They can solve simple addition and suDtraction propiems with and without regrouping. 
Using 8 calculator, they can extend these abilities to multiplication and division proPlems. These students 
can identify solutions to one-step word problems and select the greatest four-dtgit number in a list. 

In measurement, these students can read a ruler as well as common weight and graduated scales. They 
also can make volume comparisons based on visuaiizatton and determine the value of coins. In geometry, 
these students can recognize simple figures, in data analysts, they are able to read simple bar graphs, in 
the algebra dimension, these students can recognize translations of word problems to numerical sentences 
and extend simple f^ttern sequences. 



LEVEL 250 



Simple Multiplicative Reasoning and Two«Step Problem Solving 



Students at thts level nave extended their understanding of quantitative reasoning with whole numbers from 
additive io multiplicative senmgs. They can solve routine one-step multiplication and division problems 
involving remainders and two-step addition and subtraction problems involving money. Using a calculator, 
they can identify solutions to other elementary two-step word problems. In these basic problem-solving 
Situations, they can identify missmg or extraneous information and have some knowledge of when to use 
computational estimation. They have a rudimentary understanding of buch concepts as whole number place 
value, "even." "factor,'" and "multiple/' 



In measurement, these stuoents can use a ruler to measure objects, convert units withm a system when the 
conversions require multiplication, and recognize a numerical expression solving a measurement word 
oroDiem. In geometry, they demonstrate an mitiaf understanding of basic terms and properties, such as 
parallelism and symmetry, in data analysis, they can complete a bar graph, sketch a circle graph, and use 
information from graphs to solve simple problems. They are begmnmg to understand the relationship 
between proportion and probability, in algebra, they are beginning to deal informally with a variable 
through numerical substitution m the evaluation of simple expressions. 
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FIGURE 3 
(continued) 



Levels of Mathematics Proficiency 
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REPORT 
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LEVEL 300 



Reasoning and Probltm Solving Involving Fractions, Decimals, 
Percenter Eiemontary Geometric Properiies, and Simple Algebraic 
Manipulations 



students at this level are able to represent, interpret, and perform simple operations with fractions and 
decimal numt>ers. They are able to locate fractions and d^mats on number lines, simplify fractions, and 
recognize the ^uivaience between common fractions and deamais, including pictorial representations. 
They can interpret the meaning of psrcents less than and greater than 100 and apply the concepts of 
percentages to solve simple problems. These students demonstrate some evidence of using mathematical 
notation to interpret expressions, including tnose with ejgjonents and negative integers. 

In measurement, these students can find the perimeters and areas of rectangles, recognize relationships 
among common units of measure, and use proportional relationships to solve routine problems involving 
Similar triangles and scale drawings. In geometry, they have some mastery of the definitions and 
properties of geometric figures and sohds. 

in data analysis, these students can calculate averages, select and interpret data from tabular displays, 
pictographs, and line graphs, compute relative frequency distributions, and have a beginning understanding 
of sample bias, in algebra, they can graph pomts m the Cartesian plane and perform simple algebraic 
manipulations such as simplifying an expression by collecting like terms, identifying the solution to open 
linear sentences and inequalities by substitution, and checking and graphing an interval representing a 
compound inequality when it is described m words. They can determine and apply a rule for simple 
functional relations and extend a numerical pattern. 



LEVEL 350 



Reasoning and Problem Solving Involving Geometric Relationships, 
Algebraic Equations, and Beginning Statistics and Probability 



Students at this level have extended their knowledge of number and algebraic understanding to include 
some properties of exponents. They can recognize scientific notation on a calculator and make the 
transition between scientific notation and decimal notation. In measurement, they can apply their 
knowledge of area and perimeter of rectangles and triangles to solve problems. They can find the 
circumferences of circles and the surface areas of sond figures, in geometry, they can apply the 
Pythagorean theorem to soive problems involving indirect measurement. These students also can apply 
their knowledge of the properties of geometrfc figures to solve problems, such determining the slope ot 
a line. 

In data analysis, these students can compute means from frequency tables and determine the probability 
of a Simple event, in algebra, they can identify an equation describing a linear relation provided m a table 
and soive literal equations and a system of two linear equations. They are developing an understanding 
of fmear functions and their graphs, as we!f as functional notation, including the composition of functions 
They car. determine the nth term of a sequence and give counterexamples to disprove an aigebraic 
generalization. 
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FIGURE 4 
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State 

Regk>n 

Nation 

LEVEL 290 

State 

Region 

Nation 

LEVEL 200 

State 

Region 

Nation 



Le?ds of Eigbtii-Grade PubUc-Sciiool 
Mithenwtics Profid^Ky 



CARD 





0( 0.1) 
0 { 0.2) 
0 ( 0.2) 
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12 ( 1.2) 



71 ( 1.5) 
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64 ( 1.6) 



99 { 0.4) 
98 ( 0.9) 
97 ( 0.7) 



20 40 60 ao 

Percentage at or Above Proficiency Levels 



100 



The standard errors we presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the value 
for each population of interest is within ± 2 sundard errors of the estunated percentage (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by MH). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a rtatistically significant difference between the populations. 
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FIGURE 5 
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263 ( 1.3) 
263 ( 3.4) 
258 ( 1.7) 



264 ( 1.1) 
282 ( 3.1) 
259 ( 1.4) 



269 ( 1.4) 
265 { 3.2) 
262 ( 1.8) 



265 { 1.2) 
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260 ( 1.3) 



500 



The standard errors are presented m parentheses. With about 95 percent certainly, the 
average mathematics proficiency for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard 
errors of the estimated mean (95 percent confidence interval, denoted by MH). If the 
confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a statistically significant 
difference between the populations. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Mathematics Performance by Subpopulations 

In addition to the overall state results, the 1990 1 nal State Assessment included reporting 
on the performance of various subgroups of the student population dcfmed by 
race ethnicity, type of community, parents' education level, and gender. 



RACK/ErHMtHY 

The Trial State Assessment results can be compared according to the diflerent racial ethnic 
groups when the number ol students in a racial ethnic group is sufficient in si/e to he 
reliably reported (at least 62 students). Average mathematics performance results for 
White, Black, and Hispanic students from Indiana iire presented in ligure 6, 

As shown m f igure 6. White students demonstrated higher average mathematics 
proficiency than did Black or Hispanic students, 

I'igure 7 presents mathematics perfonnance b> proficiencs levels. The figure shows that a 
greater percentage of White students than Black or Hisp;mic students attained level 
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FIGURE 6 I Average Eigbth-GnuSe Public-School 

I Mathematics Proficiency by Race/Ethnicity 
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The sundard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent ceruinty, the average maihcmaljcs 
proficiency for each populauon of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated nwan (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by MH), Jf the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
suiistically significant difference between the popuJations, ! Interpret with cauuon - the na' are of the sample 
does not allow accurate determinatjon of the varmbility of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is 
msufficieni lo permit a rehablc estin^ate (fewer than 62 students). 
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FIGURE 7 



Levds of Eislitli-Gnuie PubUc-Sehool 
Mfttlieiiuitics Proiidaicy by Race/Ethnicity 
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The standard errors are presented in parenlhe«s. With about 95 percent certainty, the value 
for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by HM). Jf the confidence intervals for the populauons 
do not overlap, there is a statistically significant difference between the populations. 
Proficiency level 350 is not presented m this figure because so few students atuined that level. 
! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow aonjrate determination 
of the variability of this estimated mean prof>ciency. *•• Sample size is insufficient to permit 
a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TYPE OF COMMimrV 

Figure 8 and Figure 9 present the mathematics proficiency resuhs for ei^th-grade students 
attending public schools in advants^ urfaan areas, disadvantased iiHwii areas, extrone 
niraJ areas, and areas classified as "othw". (These are the "type of community" groups in 
Indiana with student samples large enough to be reliably reported.) The results indicate 
that the average mathematics performanre of the Indiana students attending schools in 
advantaged urban areas was higher than that of students attending schools in disadvantaged 
urban areas, eTrtreme rural areas, or areas classified as "other". 



FIGURE 8 
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The standard errors are presented m parentheses. With about 95 percent ceruinty, the average mathematics 
proficwncy for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the esumated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by KM), If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
staUsticalJy significant difference between the populations. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample 
does not allow accurate determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample si2^e is 
msufTident to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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FIGURE 9 



Le?ds of Ei^ith-Grade Pubtic-Sdiool 
Mathematics Proficieiicy by Type of 
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The standard errors are pfc«ented m parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the value 
for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the csUmaled percentage (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by HM). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there i$ a sutisUcally significant difference between the populauons. 
Proficiency level 350 is not presented m this figure because so few students attained that level. 
! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate determination 
of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufRcient to permit 
a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). _ , 
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PARENTS' EDUCATION LEVEL 

Previous NAEP findings have shown that students whose parents an betto- educated tend 
to have hi^ier mathematics proficiency (see Figures 10 and 1 1). In Indiana, the average 
mathematics proficiency of eighth-grade public-school students having at least one paitxit 
who graduated fiom coQege was t^^ximately 27 points higher than that of students who 
repotted that neither parent graduated fit>m high school. As shown in Table 1 in the 
Introduction, about the same percentage of students in Indiana (35 percent) and in the 
nation (39 percent) had at least one parent who graduated firom college. In comparison, 
the percent^ of students who repotted that neither parent graduated firam high school 
was 8 pexcent for Indiana and 10 percent for the nation. 



FIGURE 10 I Average Eigiitli-Grade Public-Sciiool 
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The sundard errors arc presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the average mathematics 
profiaency tor each popuJauon of interest is within i 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 per<»ni 
confidence interval, denoted by 1^). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there js a 
sutistically significant difference between the populations. Sample size is msufilcicni to permit a rchable 
estimate (fewer than C students). 
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FIGURE 11 
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The standard errors arc presented In pircniheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the value 
for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estinuted percentage (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by M-(). If the confidence interval* for the (wpulations 
do not overlap, there is a statisu^y significant difference between the populations. 
Proficiency level 3S0 is not presented in this figure because so few students attained that level. 
••• Sample sue is insufTicient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 itudenu). 
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GEXDER 

As shown in Figisre 12, d^th-grade males in Indiana had a hi^i^ average tnfltiwfy^aff^ 
inoficiency than did eifi|ith»gnide fbnaloi in TnHi«na Compared to the na^nal results, 
females in Indiana peribnned \a^aia than females across the countxy; males in Indiana 
performed hi^ia* than males across the country. 



FIGURE 12 
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The standard errors arc presented in parentheses, Wjih about 95 percent ccrumty. the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of interest is within ± 2 sundard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confrdence interval, denoted by MH). If the confidence intervals for the populaUons do not overlap, there is a 
statistically significant diJTerence between the populations. 



As shown in Figure 13, there was no difference between the percentages of males and 
females in Indiana who attained level 200. Ilie percentage of females in In la who 
attained level 200 was similar to the percentage of females in the nation who attained level 
200, However, the percentage of males in Indiana who attained level 200 was greater than 
the percentage of males in the nation who attained level 200. 
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FIGURE 13 
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The standard errors are preiented in parenlhetes. With about 95 percent certainty, the value 
for each population of intereit U within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by HM). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a suusiically significant difTerenoe between the populations. 
Proficiency level 350 is not presented in this figure because so few students attained that level. 
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In addition, a greater percentage of males than females in Indiana attained level 300. The 
percentage of females in Indiana who attained level 300 was similar to the percentage of 
females in the nation who attained level 300. Also, the percentage of males in Indiana who 
attained level 300 was similar to the percentage of males in the nation who attained level 
300. 



CONTENT AREA PERFORMANCE 

Tabic 3 provides a summary of content area performance by race ethnicity, type of 
community, parents' education level, and gender. 



• . ,1 
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TABLE 3 I EightlhGrade PoUk-Scbmri Mathema^ 

I Content Area P^onnance by Subpofmlatiotts 
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The sUndard errors of the estimaied siatisucs appear m parentheses, h can be said wiih about 95 percent 
certainly thai, for each populaUon of interest, the value for the entire population ts within x 2 standard errors 
of the eslimate for the sample. ? Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
deierminauon of the varjabiljty of this esimiated mean profiaency. Sample size is msufficicnt to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE 3 
(continued) 
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The sUnUard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty Uiat, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample si2C is snsufRcieni to permit a reliable estimate (fcwe^ than 62 
students). 
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PART TWO 

Finding a Context for Understanding Students^ 
Mathematics Proficiency 



Information on students' mathematics proficiency is valuable in and of itself, but it 
becomes more useful for improving instruction and setting policy when supplemented with 
contextual information about schools, teachers, and students. 

To gather such ird'onnation, the students particij .i.,. m the 1990 Trial State Assessment, 
their mathematics teachers, and the principals or other administrators in their schools wx»re 
asked to complete questionnaires on policies, instruction, and programs. Taken together, 
the student, teacher, and school data help to describe some of the currcnt practices and 
emphases in mathematics education, illuminate some of the factors that appear to be 
related to eighth-grade public-school students' proficiency in the subject, and provide an 
educational context for understanding inlbrmation on student achievement. It is important 
to note that the NAI'P data cannot establish cause-and-effect links between various 
contextual factors and students' mathematics proficiency. However, the results do provide 
information about important relationships between the contextual factors and proficienc) . 

The contextual inlbrmation provided in Part Two of tliis report focuses on four major 
areas: instructional content » instructional practices, teacher qualifications, and conditions 
beyond school that facilitate learning and instruction fundamental aspects of the 
educational process in the countr>\ 
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Through the questionnaires administered to students, teachers, and principals, NABP is 
able to provide a broad picture of educational practices prevalent in American schools and 
classrooms. In many instances, however, these findings contradict our perceptions of what 
school is like or educational researchers' sug^stions about what strategies work best to help 
students learn. 

For example, research has indicated new and more successful ways of teaching and learning, 
incorporating more hands-on activities and student-centered learning techniques; however, 
as described in Chapter 4, NAHP data indicate that classroom work is still dominated by 
textbooks or worksheets. Also, it is widely recognized that home environment has an 
enormous impact on future academic achievement. Yet, as shown in Chapters 3 and 7, 
large proportions of students report having spent much more time each day watching 
television than doing mathematics homework. 

Part Two consists of five chapters. Chapter 3 discusses instructional content and its 
relationship to students' mathematics proficiency. Chapter 4 focuses on instructional 
practices -- how instruction is delivered. Chapter 5 is devoted to calculator use. Chapter 
6 provides information about teachers, and Chapter 7 examines students' home support for 
learning. 
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CHAPTER 3 

What Are Students Taught in Mathematics? 

In response to the continuing swell of information about the poor mathematics 
achievement of American students, educators and policymakers have recommended 
widespread reforms that are changing the direcnion of mathematics education. Recent 
repi)rts have called for fundamental nrvisions in curriculum, a reexamination of tracking 
practices, imprtned textbooks, better assessment, and an increase in the proportions of 
students in high-school mathematics programs.^^ This chapter focuses on curricular and 
instructional content issues in Indiana public schools and their relationship to students' 
proficiency. 

Table 4 provides a profile of the eiglulvgrade public schools' piilicies and staffing. Some 
of the salient results are as follows: 

♦ 1 ess than half of the eighth-grade students in Indiana (44 percent) were in 
public schools where mathematics was identified as a special priority. ITiis 
compares to 63 percent for the nation. 



^ Curtis McKnighU et al , Thv I 'ndfrarhlevln^ Curriculum Assessing VS. School Maihematks from an 
Iniernailonal Persfmtm' A Salional Report on the Second International Mathematics Study (Champaign, 
!L: Stipes Publishing Company. 19S7), 

Lynn Siecn, Ixl. LvtrvboJy four A Rtpori u> iht S'aiU'n i>n ihi- luturt' o) Maiht'maius LduLailon 
(Washington. DC: National Acadcm> Press. 198V). 
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• In Ind ian a , 8S peiceut of the stiuknts coukl take an algebra coune in 
ei£^ grade for bi^ schocd course placement or credit. 

• Almost all of the students in Indiana (93 percent) were tau^t mathematics 
by teachers who teach only one subject. 

• More than half (69 percent) of the students in Indiana were typically 
tau^t matt^matics in a class that was grouped by mathematics ability. 
Ability grouping was equally prevalent across the nation (63 percent). 



TABLE 4 I Mathemtics Policies ami Practices in Iffidiana 
I Eigiitii-Grade Public Schools 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 
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f^arcentage of elghtrvgride stuc^ents in puMic 
schools m«t identified mattmnatict as 
receiving special emphasis in schoo(*wide 
goals end objectives, instruction, in-service 
training, etc. 

Percentage of eightrvgr«Je puWic-schooi students 
who are offaretf a course Sn alga^ra for 

high school course placement or credrt 

Percent^ of eighth-grade students in puWic 
schools who are taught by teachers wtio teadi 
only matfiematlca 

Percentage of eighth-grade students in public 
schools Who are assigned to ^ mathemaUcs 
class by their aMity in mathematics 

Percentage of eighth-grade students in public 
schools who receive four or more hours of 
mathematics instruelion per weeic 


44 ( 5.4) 79 (13J) 03 ( 5 J) 
tS{4X>) 88 79 { 4.6) 
83 ( 2^) 87 (7.8) 9^ { 33] 
e8( 4.1) OC ( 5.7) 83 ( 4J0) 
30 ( 3.9) 25 ( S.a) 30 ( 4.4) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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CURRICULUM COVERAGE 

To plare stxidents' mathematics proficiency in a cuniculiim-rclated context, it is necessary 
to examine the extent to which eighth graders in Indiana arc taking mathematics courses. 
Based on their responses, shown in Table 5: 

• A greater percentage of students in Indiana were taking eighth-grade 
mathematics (68 percent) than were taking a a)urse in pre-algebra or 
algebra (29 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were taking 
eighth-grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course m 
pre-algebra or algebra. 

• Students in Indiana who were enrolled in pre-algebra or algebra courses 
exhibited higher average mathematics proficiency than did those who were 
in ei^th*grade mathematics courses. This result is not tine^qsected since 
it is assimi^ that sttodents enrolled in pre-algebra and algeh:a curses may 
be the more able students who have aheady mastered the general 
eighth*grade mathematics cimiculum. 



TABLE 5 



Students' Reports on the Mathematics Qass 
They Are Taking 
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The lundtrd errcni of the eittmtted iUUttici appear tn paraithe«es. It can be nud with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population ctf interest, the vahie for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sanipk. The percentages may not total 100 percent bec^uae a small number of students 
reported talcing other mathematics courses. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow 
accurate determination of the variability of this estimated mean profKaency. 
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Further, from Table A5 in the Data Appendix;^ 

• About the same percentage of females (29 percent) and males (30 percent) 
in Indiana were enrolled in pre-algebra or algebra courses. 

• In Indiana, 31 percent of White students, 19 percent of Black students, 
and 14 percent of Hispanic students wet^ enrolled in pre-algebra or algebra 
courses, 

• Similarly, 39 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 21 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 31 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 28 percent in schools in areas classified 
as "other'* were enrolled in pre-algebra or algebra courses. 



MATHEMAllCS HOMEWORK 

To illuminate the relationship between homework and proficiency in mathematics, the 
assessed students and their teachers were asked to report the amount of time the students 
spent on mathematics homework each day. Tables 6 and 7 report the teachers' and 
students* responses, respectively. 

According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students in public 
schools in Indiana spent 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day; according to 
the students, the greatest percentage spent 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each 
day. Across the nation, according to their teachers, the largest percentage of students spent 
either 15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, while students reported 
spending either 1 5 or 30 minutes daily 

Further, as reported by their teachers (Table 6 and Tabic A6 in the Data Appendix): 

• In Indiana, 3 percent of the students spent no time each day on 
mathematics homework, compared to 1 percent for the nation. Moreover, 
3 percent of the students in Indiana and 4 percent of the students in the 
nation spent an hour or more on mathematics homework each day. 



* For every table m the body of the report that includes estimates of average proficiency, the Data Appendix 
provides a corresponding table presenting the results for the four subpopuiations - race ethnicity, type of 
community, parents* educiition level, and gender. 
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The lesuhs by i«oe/etfamcxty that 3 perceat of White stodcott, 
3 perceoQt of madi students, tad 1 pcftent of Hi^Mduc studeots tpeai tn 
hour w more on matfaematioi homewoik eadi dty. In oomptiiion, 
3 peioent of White students, 6 petcent of Biatk students, and 11 fietcent 
of Hispanic students speai no time doing mathwnatim homeworic 

In addition, 6 p c icen t of students attending schools in advantaged uxhan 
anas, 0 per cent m sdHX)b in disadvantaged usban afeas, 0 peicent in 
schoob in extresius xund aieas, and 3 percent in schools in areas classified 
as "other" s^eat an hour or more on mathematics homewcnic daily. In 
comparison, 0 p ercent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 24 pcixa nt in sdiools in disadvantaged uxhan areas, 0 perceitt in 
schools in extname rural areas, and 2 percent in schools in areas ctossified 
as "other" spent no time doing mathematics homework. 



TABLE 6 



Teachers' Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRUU. STATE ASSESSMOfT 






Nation 



About how much time do students spend 
on nj9then)avc$ homework each day? 



Mom 

19 mimitM 
aOminiitM 

An hour or mom 



'^"'aS''** 

PNfolfeloncy 






3 ( 1.4) 
247 (12.8)1 


1 ( 0.8) 


1 ( 0.3) 


36 ( 2.8) 
257 ( 14)) 


34 { 7.1) 
2S5 ( 4.7) 


43 ( 4.2) 
256 ( 2.3) 


4S ( 34)) 
268 { 1.7) 


46 ( 94)) 
272 ( 33) 


43 ( 4.3) 
288 ( 2.8) 


10 ( 1.7) 
2S6 ( 3J) 


13 ( 6.0) 
261 (123)1 


10 ( 1^) 
272 ( 5.7)1 


3( 14)) 
283 (10.2)1 


6( 2.3) 


4{ 0.9) 
278 { 5.1)1 



The sundard errors of the estimated sUtisUcs appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ccrUinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caut >n - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is msufTicieni to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE 7 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time They 
Spent on Mithematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TKUU. STATE ASSESSMENT 




Cantral 


Itaten 



About how much time ao you usually 
spend each <iMy on mMthemMcs 
homework? 



ISmimilii 

45 minulfs 

An hour or mort 



rTiflwiiu 






9{ OS) 
2Sa ( 2.7} 


7( 14) 

j ♦•♦J 


»( M) 
251 ( 23} 


30 ( 14} 
287 { 13) 


34 { 4.$) 
290 ( 34] 


31 ( 2.0} 
264 { 1.8} 


34 { 1.1) 
267 ( 14} 


32 ( 23) 
264 ( 3^ 


32 ( 1.2) 
283 ( 13) 


15 ( 1.0) 
271 ( 2^) 


15 ( 14} 
295 { 4J0) 


16 ( 1.0) 
286 { 13) 


12 ( Ofi) 
2fle( 2 J) 


12 ( 34} 
282 ( t^V 


121 1.1) 
2St( 3.1) 



The sundard errors of the estimated stiiirtics ippeir m p*renthefes. It can be »id with about 95 perocnt 
certainty that, for each population of mterett, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency, Sample me is insulTic^nt to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studcnu). 



And, according to the students (Table 7 and Table A7 in the Data Appendix); 

• In Indiana, relatively few of the sttidents (8 percent) reported that they 
spent no time each day on mathematics homework, compared to 9 percent 
for the nation. Moreover, 12 percent of the sttidents in Indiana and 
12 percent of students in the nation spent an hour or more each day on 
madtematics homework. 

• The results by race/ethnicity show that 13 percent of White students, 
10 percent of Black students, and 8 percent of Hispanic students spent an 
hour or more on mathematics homewoik each day. In comparison, 
8 percent of White students, 8 percCTt of Black students, and 15 peimit 
of Hispanic students spent no time doing mathematics homewoik* 
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• In addition, 10 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 14 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 17 percent in 
schools in cTctreme rural areas, and 12 percent in schools in areas classified 
as "other'' spent an hour or more on mathematics homewoA daily. In 
comparison, 7 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 19 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 4 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 8 percent in schools in areas classified 
as ''other" spent no time doing mathematics homework. 



INSTRLCTIONAL EMPHASIS 

According to the approach of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM), 
students should be taught a broad range of mathematics topics, including number concepts, 
computation, estimation, functions, algebra, statistics, probabiUty, geometry, and 
measurement.^ Because the Trial State Assessment questions were designed to measure 
students' knowledge, skills, and understandings in these various content areas regardless 
of the type of mathematics class in which they were enrolled the teachers of the assessed 
students were asked a series of questions about the emphasis they planned to give specific 
mathematics topics during the school year. Their responses provide an indication of the 
students' opportunity to learn the various topics covered in the assessment. 

For each of U) topics, the teachers were asked whether they planned to place **heavy/' 
''moderate," or '^little or no" emphasis on the topic. liach of the topics corresponded to 
skills that were measured in one of the five mathematics content areas included in the Trial 
State Assessment: 



♦ Numbers and Operations. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on 
five topics: whole number operations, common fractions, decimal 
fractions, ratio or proportion, and percent. 

♦ Measurement. 1 eachers were asked about emphasis placed on one topic: 
measurement. 

♦ Geometrv'. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on one topic- 
geometry. 

♦ Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability, leachcrs wea^ asked abc^ut 
emphasis placed on two topics: tables and graphs, and probability and 
statistics. 

♦ Algebra and Functions. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on 
one topic: algebra and functions. 



* \alionai Council or'1eac:hers of Viaihematics. Curriculum and IwaluaiUm Siandards for S(h(H>i Maihemaiu^ 
(Reston, VA: National Council of Teachers of Maihcmatics, 1989). 

Ok} 
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The responses of the assessed students' teachers to the topic emphasis questions for each 
content area were combined to create a new variable. For each question in a particular 
content arca» a value of 3 was given to "heavy emphasis*' responses^ 2 to ''moderate 
emphasis'' responses, and 1 to "little or no empharis" responses. Each teacher's responses 
were then averaged over all questions related to the particular content area. 

l ablc 8 provides the results for the extreme categories - "hcav>' emphasis" and "little or 
no emphasis" and the average student proficiency in each content area. For the emphasis 
questions al>out numbers and operations, for example, the proficiency reported is the 
average student performance in the Numbers and Operations content area. 

Students whose teachers placed heavy instmctional emphasis on Algebra and Functions 
had higher proficiency in this content area than students whose teachers placed little or no 
emphasis on Al^bra and Functions. Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional 
emphasis on Numbers and Operations and Measurement had lower proficiency in these 
content areas than students whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on the same areas. 
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TABLES 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given to 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENT/^E OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFtCIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL STATE AStEtMUNT 




CMlnri 





T9Kf^r "^mpfmis'' CMt»gori§s by 
content arms 



NuRibM Mid cumtlmw 
Heavy emphasis 

Utile or no mnphasJs 



Heavy emphasis 
Uttle or no emphasis 

OeocMlry 

Heavy emphasis 

Uttle or no emphasis 

0«la Analytis, SUtittica, and ProbaMity 

Heavy emphasis 

Uttie or no emphasis 

Alflal^a and naietions 

Heavy emphasis 

Little or no emphasis 



5*( 7.8) 
264 ( AS) 



49 (316) 
260 ( l4 



11 ( 131 

296 1 4.1) 


13 ( 43) 
365 { MV 


887 ill! 


9( 1.9) 
3S5( 
41 { %t) 
275 { aj) 


18 ( 5.7) 
247(123)1 

42 ( 8.7) 
270 ( 7.7)1 


17 ( 3jO) 
2S0( 5j6) 

33 ( 4X1} 
272 ( 4A} 


15(2.4) 
263 ( 2J6) 

90 { 3X>) 
268 { 3.0) 


26 { rm 

281 ( 7.8)1 

85 ( 7.2) 
281 { 8.0)1 


28 ( 33) 
200 ( 3.2) 

21 3.3) 
264 ( 5*4) 


4{ 1.3) 
282 ( S^)< 
75 ( 2.7) 
260 ( 1.8) 


12 ( 23) 
282 ( 73) 

57 ( 8.«) 
284 ( 53)1 


14 ( 2.2) 
268 ( 43) 

53 { 4.4) 
261 ( 2.9) 


45 ( 2.8) 
284 { 1J) 

22 ( 2 J) 
241 ( 2.8) 


50 ( 73) 
273 ( 3.8) 

19 ( 33) 
242 ( 53)1 


48 ( 3.6) 
275 ( 23) 

20 ( 3.0) 
243 ( 3.0) 



The $tAndArd errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty thai, for each population of iniercsi, the value for the entire population is within i- 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the ''Moderate emphasis*' 
category is not mcliKled. ! interpret with cauuon the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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SUMMARY 



Although many types of mathematics learning can take place outside of the school 
envixx)ament, there are some topic areas that students are unlikely to study unless they arc 
covered in school. Thus, what students are taught in school becomes an important 
determinant of their achievement. 

The information on curriculum coverage, mathematics homework, and instructional 
emphasis has revealed the following: 

♦ l^ss than half of the eighth-grade students in Indiana (44 percent) were in 
public schools where mathematics was identified as a special priority. This 
compares to 63 percent for the nation. 

• In Indiana, 85 percent of the students could take an algebra course in 
eighth grade for high^school course placement or credit. 

• A greater percentage of students in Indiana were taking eighth-grade 
mathematics (68 percent) than were taking a course in pre-algcbra or 
algebra (29 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were taking 
eighth-grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre-algebra or algebra. 

♦ According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students 
in public schools in Indiana spent 30 minutes doing mathematics 
homework each day; according to the students, most of them spent 30 
minutes doing mathematics homework each day. Across the nation, 
teachers reported that the largest percentage of students spent either 1 5 or 
30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, while students 
reported either 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

• In Indiana, relatively few of the students (8 percent) reported that they 
spent no time each day on mathematics homework, compared to 9 percent 
for the nation. Moreover, 12 percent of the students in Indiana and 
12 pcurcnt of students in the nation spent an hour or more each day on 
mathematics homework. 

♦ Students whose teachers placed heav> instructional emphasis on Algebra 
and I'unctions had higher proficiency in this content area than students 
whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on Algebra and Functions. 
Students whose teachers placed heasy instructional empha,;is on Numbers 
and Operations and Measurement had lower proficiency in these content 
areas than students whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on the same 
areas. 
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CHAPTER 4 




How Is Mathematics Instruction Delivered? 

Teachers facilitate learning through a variety of instructional practices. Because a particular 
teaching method may not he equally effective with all types of students, selecting and 
tailoring methods for students with different styles of learning or for those who come from 
different cultural backgrounds is an important aspect of teaching.*^ 

An inspection of the availability and use of resources for mathematics education can 
provide insight into how and what students arc learning in mathematics, lb provide 
information about how instruction is delivered, students and teachers participating in the 
Trial State Assessment were asked to repi^rt on the use of various teaching and learning 
activities in their mathematics classrooms. 



A\ AILABim Y OF RUSOl RC KS 

Teachers' use of resources is obviously constrained by the availability of those resources. 
ITius, the assessed students' teachers were asked to what extent they were able to obtain 
all of the instructional materials and other resources they needed. 



^ National Council ofleachcrs of •xlaihematjcs. l^mfessional Siandard\ f(\r thf I'la^hln^ of Matht^matU \ 
(Rcston, VA, National Council of Teachers of Malhemaiics. 1991 ). 
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From Table 9 and Table A9 in the Data Appendix: 



^ In Indiana, 17 percoit of the eighth-grade students had mathematics 
teachers who repotted getting idl of the resound they n^cbd, while 
29 percent of the students were tai^t by teachers who got only some or 
none of the resources they ne^led* Across the nation, these figures were 
13 percent and 31 pcramt; respectively. 

* In Indiana, 19 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 16 percent in schools in disadvantage urban areas, 5 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 19 percent in schools in areas clashed 
as ''other** had mathematics teachers who got all the resources they needoi. 

* By comparison, in Indiana, 22 percent of students attending schools in 
advantaged uHxm areas, 33 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban 
areas, 43 pen^t in schools in extreme rural areas, and 2S percent in 
schools in areas classified as ''other*' w^ in classrooms where only some 
or no resources were available. 



• Students whose teachers got all the resources they needed had mathe:natics 
achievement levels similar to those whose teachers got only some or none 
of the resources they needed. 



TABLE 9 



Teachers^ Reports on the Availabilky of 
Resources 



PFkCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AV^IRAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 






Nation 



Which of th0 following stMtements is irue 
about how well $uppli9<f you are t>y your 
school system with ttte ins^i/ctional 
materials and other resources you need 
to teach your class? 



i gtt aN th* rMOurcM i nMd 



I gtt most e( th* rttourPM I iwad. 



I 9^ Mdw or nont of ttw rotourcM I noMl. 



am 



17 ( 3.0) 
287 ( 2.4) 

«4 ( 3.7) 
267 ( 14t) 

38 ( 3J) 
201 ( 2A) 



«( a.4) 

45 ( 7^) 

271 ( 2J2Y 

47 ( 74) 
2Sfi( 33) 



13 ( 2.4) 
2tf( 4j) 

S6 ( 4.0) 
2S&{ 2Xi) 

SI ( 42) 
261 ( 2A) 



The lumdkrd errors of the estimtted ttatisUcs appear in parentheses. It can be saii with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for <;«ch population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution ~ the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
{ietermination of the variability of thu estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is instiffxaent to permit « 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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PATTERNS IN CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 

Research in education and cognitive psychology has yielded many insights into the types 
of instructional activities that facilitate students' mathematics learning. Increasing the use 
of **hands*on'' examples with concrete materials and placing problems in real-world 
contexts to help children constmct useful meanings for mathematical concepts are among 
the recommended approaches,^ Students' responses to a series of questions on their 
mathematics instruction provide an indication of the extent to which teachers are making 
use of the types of student-centered activities suggested by researchers. Table 10 presents 
data on patterns of classroom practice and Table 1 1 provides information on materials used 
for classroom instruction by the mathematics teachers of the assessed students. 

According to their teachers: 

• Less than half of the students in Indiana (39 percent) worked mathematics 
problems in small groups at least once a week; some never worked 
mathematics problems in small groups (15 percent), 

• The largest percentage of the students (77 percent) used objects like rulers » 
counting blocks, or geometric shapes less than once a week; some never 
used such objects (11 percent). 

• In Indiana, 81 percent of the students were assigned problems from a 
mathematics textbook almost every day; 3 percent worked textbook 
problems about once a week or less. 

• Less than half of the students (33 percent) did problems from worksheets 
at least several times a week; less than half did worksheet problems less 
than weekly (33 percent). 



^ I homas Romberg. "A Common Curriculum for Maihemaiics/' Individual l}if)eren<ei and the Common 
Curriculum FM^ty^second Yearbook oj ihe National Society for the Study of Education (Chjcapo, J I.; 
University of Chicago Press, 1983). 
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TABLE 10 



Teachers' Reports on Patterns of Mathemttics 
Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATtCS PROf OENCY 



IBM NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 









AI>out how oftan <So ^udents 
probloms tn smstl groups? 



work 



At tMM one* a WMk 



Lms ttwMi one* a «MMk 



About how often do students use oC/t»trs 
like rulers, counting blocks, or geometrii- 
sotkls? 



At iMtt one* « WMk 
L«ss than enc* « WMk 



a»( 4.1} 

ml 1^) 

1$ ( 2.7) 
882 ( as} 



50 ( 7 A) 

awe 4.1} 

49 ( 
7(43) 



11 ( 2.5) 
2SS ( 4.4)! 

77 ( 
286 ( 1.3) 

11 { 2.3) 
283 ( 4.9)) 



15 { 5.1) 
255 ( 4J))( 

ai ( 6.0) 
264 ( 3.3) 

4{ 2.3) 



9Q{ 4A) 
2fX)( 2Jl) 

49(4v1| 
2S4( 9.3) 

277 ( 64)4 



22 ( 3.7) 
254 ( 3J2) 

88 ( 3 J) 
263 ( 1.0) 

8( 2^) 
282 ( 5.9)1 



The sUndard errors of the esumaied sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be lakl with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sUndard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. ••* Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE U 



Teachers' Reports on Materials for 
Mathematics Instnictioii 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 




Ccntnt] 


Nation 



ADout how Often 00 students ao problems 
from text^ks? 



Aimpft •vwy (toy 
S«v«ral tlniM a iVMk 



About how often 0o students do probfents 
on worksheets? 



At hast tavaral tbim a ivMfc 


33( 


3J) 


3»( 


8.3) 


34 ( 




258( 




2S2( 


5.5)! 


256 ( 2.3) 


AlKMit onca a wtaic 


34{ 


a3) 


23( 


4.8) 


33 ( 3.4) 




26a( 


2.0) 


261 { 


8.1) 


260 ( 2.3) 


Last ttian wvaldy 


33( 


3.8) 


38( 


7.0) 


32 ( 3M) 




277 ( 


2.4) 


278 f 


4.1) 


274 ( 2.7) 



81 ( 


M) 


62{ 


SJ6) 


62 ( ^4) 


370 ( 


13) 


a68( 


as) 


267 { 1*) 


18 ( 


2.0) 


32{ 




81 ( 9.1) 


262 { 


2J) 


2S2( 


S2) 


2S4( 2.0) 


3( 


1.1) 


a( 


2.7) 


7( 1J) 




— ) 






280 { 5.1]< 



The sundard errors of the estimated staustics appear in parenthe^t. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean profiaency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studenu). 



The next section presents the students' responses to a corresponding set of qtiestions, as 
well as the relation^p of their responses to their mathematics proficiency. It also 
compares the responses of the students to those of their teachers. 
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COLLABORATING IN SMALL GROUPS 

In Imiiana, 50 pevcent of the students repoited never woridng mattemidks problems in 
small groups (see Table 12); 20 percent of the students worked mathematics problems in 
small groups at least once a week. 



TABLE 12 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


hKNam 


CMtral 


NatkMi 



How often do you work tn small groups 
in your mamomat/cs class? 



At iMtt one* « wMk 
Law ttian one* a iMMk 
Navar 



20 ( 2X>} 
266 ( 2.4) 



90( 
270 ( 



1.7) 
1A) 



SO ( 2.6) 
266 { 1.4) 



23 ( 4.9} 
266 ( 6.5) 

3.3) 
266 ( 3.0) 

4$( 6.3) 
264 ( 3.4) 



2S{ 2S) 
258 ( 2.7) 

23 ( 1.4) 
267 ( 2.0) 

44 ( 2.9) 
281 ( 1.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the enure populauon is withm t 2 standard errors 
of the estunate for the sample. 



Examining the suboopulations (Table AI2 in the Data Appendix): 

• In Indiana, 21 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 39 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 11 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 20 percent in schools in areas classified 
as "other" worked in small groups at least once a week. 

• Further, 19 percent of White students, 25 percent of Black students, and 
28 percent of Hispanic students worked mathematics problems in small 
groups at least once a week. 

• Females were as likely as males to work mathematics problems in small 
groups at least once a week (20 percent and 21 percent, respectively). 
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USING MATHEMATICAL OBJECTS 

Students were asked to report on the frequency with which they used mathematical objects 
such as rulers, counting blocks, or g^naetnc solids. Table 13 below and Table A13 in the 
Data Appendix sununanze these data: 

• Less than half of the students in Indiana (40 percent) never used 
mathematical obj»:ts; 23 perrent used these objects at least once a week. 

• Mathematical obj^s were used at least once a week by 28 percent of 
stxidents attending schools in advantaged urban areas, 28 pen^t in schools 
in disadvantaged urban areas, 18 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, 
and 23 percent in schools in areas classified as ''other'*. 

• Males were as likely as females to use mathematical objects in their 
mathematics classes at least once a week (25 percent and 21 percent, 
respectively). 

• In addition, 21 percent of White students, 33 percent of Black students, 
and 29 percent of Hispanic students used mathematical objects at least 
once a week. 



TABLE 13 



Students^ Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDEN i AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMEN'^ 


tncSana 




Nation 


















How often do you work with object tike 












rulers, countjrtg l>!ccks, or geomettfc 




and 
Ano0cfMcy 




mm! 




soMs in your m0thent$Vcs c/«$$? 






At iMSt onc9 a wMk 




23 ( 1.7) 


23 ( 2A) 


26 ( 1J) 








261 ( 3.3} 


260 ( 33) 


258 { 2.6) 


Lms ttiwi onc# a WMk 




37 ( 1.6) 


36 { 2.5) 


31 ( 1.2) 








271 ( 1J) 


272 ( 2J») 


260 ( IJS) 




mmWWf 




40 { 2.0) 


41 ( 4.6) 


41 ( 2.2) 








267 ( 1.3) 


262 C 2 J} 


2S6( 1.6) 



The sundard errors of the eitiniAted sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 9S percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of intcrcsl, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of ihe estunate for the sample. 
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MATERIALS FOR MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION 

The percentages of ei^th-gnde pubbc-achool students in Indiana who firequently worked 
m a them a t i cs piobkms fiom texthooks (Table 14) or miEsheets (Table 15) indicate that 
these materials |riay a major role in mathnnatics teadnng and kaming. Regudingthe 
fieqiiency of textbook usage (Table 14 and Table A14 in the DaU Appendix): 

• Many of the students in Indiana (82 percent) worked mathematics 
probtems from textbooks ahnost every day, compared to 74 percent of the 
students in the nation. 

• Textbooks woe used almost eveiy day by 82 percent of students attending 
schools m advantaged urban areas, 76 percent in scIkxsIs m disadvantaged 
urban areas, 87 percent in sc1k>o1s in extreme rural areas, aiKl 81 percent 
in schools in areas classified as "other". 



TABLE 14 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATtCS PROFICIENCY 



laSO NALP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMEMT 


tnctana 


(Antral 





How onen do you do m9themavc$ 
problems from textbooks in your 
mathematics ciass? 



Almost mmry day 

AiMMrt onn « wMk or l«ss 



and 


^ end 
Mvilcloiicy 


MvAcioncjf 


«2{ 13) 
270 ( 1.1) 


74 { 4.7) 
271 { 2.2) 


74 ( 1J) 
2«7( 1.2) 


12 ( 0^) 
259 ( 2.1) 


15 ( 1.6) 
250 ( 42) 


14 ( 0.8) 
2^ ( 1.7) 


5 ( 1.0) 
250 ( 3^) 


11 ( 4S) 
250 { 4.7)1 


12 ( 1J) 
242 ( 4.5) 



The standard errors of the estimated stau$tic$ appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceriainiy thai, for each populiUon of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of ihe vartability of this estunated mean proficiency. 
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And, for the frequency of worksheet usage (Table 15 and Table A15 in the Data 
Appendix): 

• Less than half of the students in Indiana (32 percent) used woricsheets at 
least several times a week, compared to 38 percent in the nation. 

• Worksheets were used at least several times a week by 33 percent of 
students attending schools in advant^ed urban areas, 43 percent in schools 
in disadvantaged urban areas, 22 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, 
and 32 perc^t in schools in areas classified as "other". 



TABLE 15 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRML STATE ASSESSMENT 









How Often (So you Co mBtftemMcs 
proDf0ms on worksiwts in your 
msiVwmMtics cfMss? 



At iMSt tiM»ral ttem A WMk 



»( 3 J) 

mi iJ6) 

»{ 1.4) 
270 ( 1 J) 

40 ( 2.4) 
272 ( iJS) 



Mi ftJO) 
2$7{ 44) 

23 ( 2.3} 
2S4{ 8J) 

4t [ 5.6) 
273 { 4.0} 



3i( 24) 

293 ( 2.2} 

3S( 1.2) 
281 { 14) 

37 ( 25} 
272 ( 1.0) 



The (tAndard errors of the estimtted stKtistks tppeu- in parenttmws. it cm be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i; 2 ttandard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



Table 16 compares students' and teachm' responses to questions about the patterns of 
classroom instruction and materials for mathematics instruction. 
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TABLE 16 



ComparisoD of Students' akid Teacbers' Reports 
on Patterns of and Materials for Mathematics 
Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1INIM& TRIAL tlATE 
AMESSMCNT 


Mtana 


CwHral 


Nation 



Patterns of clKsroom 
instructiofi 



hi 



At least once a week 
Less than once a week 

Paroanlaga of ftudanis wtio 
im obiects like rUara, oocafUkig 
M oc to , or geometric ao l Ma 

At least once a week 
Less than once a week 
Never 



Matehats for mathematics 
instructor! 



ParcanCaga of ttutfams wf)o 
use a matliainatJGt taxja>ooK 

Almost every day 
Several times a week 
About once a week or less 

Parcantaga of studaiHs wtio 
uia a mafliamaUci wo f tah a at 

At least several times a week 
About once a week 
Less than weekly 



80(2^ 90(4.1) 
SO 1.7} 40(3^: 



231 
37( 1 
40 { 2 J): 



4 



11 ( 2S) 
77 ( 3J) 
11 { 2J) 



Til 4JSi 
33( 93} 
45( &3) 



33 ( 3S) 
41 ( 4^} 



SOI 74} 
T[4S) 



15 { 5.1) 
81 { 6.0} 
4{ 23) 



21 ( 84) 50 ( 4^) 
28 i 1^) 43 ( 4.1) 
44 ( 2 J) »{2in 



28 ( 
31 ( 
41 { 



14) 22 { 3.7) 
1.2) flO { 34) 
2.2) 9 { 2.6) 



82 ( 13) 
12 ( 04} 
5 { 1.0) 



81 ( 3.1) 
18 ( 24} 
3( 1.1) 



32 ( 24) 33 ( 34) 
28 ( 1.4) 34 ( 3.3) 
40 ( 2.4) 33 ( 3.8) 



74 ( 4.7) 
15 ( 1.6) 
11 ( 44) 



38 ( 64) 
23 ( 24) 
40 ( 54) 



82 ( 54) 
32 ( 4.2) 
6 { 2.7) 



74 ( 14) 
14 ( 04) 
12 ( 1.8) 



62 
31 
7 



3.4) 
3.1) 
14) 



38( 
23( 
38( 



64) 
44) 

74) 



38 ( 2.4) 34 ( 34) 
25 ( 14) 33 ( 3.4) 
37 {24} 32 ( 3.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire populauon is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 

Because classroom instructional time is typically limited, teachers need to make the best 
possible use of what is known about effective instructional delivery practices and resources. 
It appears that mathematics textbooks and worksheets continue to play a major role in 
mathematics teaching. Although there is some evidence that other instructional resources 
and p-actices are emeipng, they are not yet commonplace. 

According to the students' mathmatics teachers; 

• I>css than half of the students in Indiuia (39 percent) worked mathematics 
problems in small groups at least once a week; some never worked in small 
groups (15 percent). 

• ITie largest percentage of the students (77 percent) used objects like mlers, 
counting blocks, or geometric shapes less than once a week, and some 
never used such objects (1 1 percent). 

• In Indiana, 81 percent of the students were assigned problems from a 
mathematics textbook almost every day; 3 percent worked textbook 
problems about once a week or less. 

• l^ss than half of the students (33 percent) did problems from worksheets 
..I least several times a week; less than half did worksheet problems less 
than weekly (33 percent). 

And, according to the students: 

• In Indiana, 50 percent of the students never worked mathematics problems 
in small groups; 20 percent of the students worked mathematics probleniN 
in small groups at least once a week, 

• less than half of the students in Indiana (40 percent) never used 
mathematical objects; 23 percent used these objects at least once a week. 

• Many of the students in Indiana (82 percent) worked mathematics 
piobiems from textbooks zUmost ever> day, compared to 74 percent of 
students in the nation. 

• 1a?ss than half of the students in Indiana (32 percent) used worksheets at 
least several times a week, compared to 3S percent in the nation. 
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CHAPTER 5 

How Are Calculators Used? 



Although computation skills arc vital, calculators - and, to a lesser extent, computers 
have drastically changed the methods that can be used to perform calculations. Calculators 
are important tools for mathematics and students need to be able to use them wisely. The 
National Council of I'eachcrs of Mathematics and many other educators believe that 
mathematics teachers should help students become proficient in the use of calculators to 
free them from time-consuming computations and to permit them to focus on more 
challenging tasks.^ Tlie increasing availability of affordable calculators should make it 
more likely and attractive for students and schools to acquire and use these devices. 

(liven the prevalence and potential importance of calculators, part of the Trial State 
Assessment focused on attitudes toward and uses of calculators. Teachers were asked to 
report the extent to which they encouraged or permitted calculator use for various activities 
in mathematics class and students were asked about the availability and use of calculators. 



^ National Assessnicm of IxJucational Progress, Maihematus ObjtLti^ts 1990 A^H'^^mtni (Princtflun, NJ; 
l',duciilu>nal Icsun^ Service, )9M). 

\aiJonal Council of Icachers of Mathematics, Currkvlum and tvaiuaiion Standards Jor Schiwl Maihemaika 
(Reston, V A: National Council of Teachers of Malhemalics, 1989). 
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Table 17 provides a profile of Indiana eighth-grade public schools' policies with regard to 
calciilator use: 

• In «)mparison to 33 percent across the nation, 15 percent of the students 
in Indiana had teachers who allowed calculators to be used for tests. 

• A smaller percentage of students in Indiana than in the nation had teachers 
who permitted unrestrictoi use of calculators (8 percent and 18 percent, 
respectively). 



TABLE 17 



Teachers' Reports of Indiana Policies on 
Calculator Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 




central 




Percentage of e^jmh-gracie stiKients in puWic 
sctwois wtwse teachers permit the uravslricled 
uaa of cUciialart 




ar ( 1.1) 


10 ( &4) 


Percentage of sighth-gr*Oe students in putxic 
schools whMO teachers permit the uaa of 
caloitfaloni for tetit 


15 ( 2.7) 


44 ( 7^) 


33 ( 4.5) 


Percentage of etghth^rade students in puMtc 
seJHX>Js whose teachers report that students 
have acnn to caletiaton ownad tha tdwol 


03 ( 43) 


55 ( U) 


set 4.6) 



The sundmrd errori of ihe estimtted fUtiflics jippew m parentheses. 1 1 can be said with about 95 percent 
cscrUinty that, for each population of interest, the vaJue for the entire popuIaUon is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sampJe. 
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THE AVAILABOITY OF CALCULATORS 

In Indkna, most students or thdr fiunilies (98 pexoent) owned cakulaton (T»bk 18); 
however, fmr students (44 pexcoit) had teadttrs who e]q>iamed the uae of odculttors to 
them. From TaMe A18 in the Data ^jpenduu 

• In Indiana, 42 i>ercent of White students, S8 percent of Black studmts, 
and 56 percait of Hiqpaaic students had teachoB who eiqilained how to 
use thesn. 

• Females were as likely as males to have the use of calculators explained to 
them (42 percent and 46 percent, ret^pecuvely). 



TABLE 18 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Exfrlains 
How To Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 HASP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Miana 




Nation 















Do you or your family own a calculator? 


Ym 


96 ( OJ) 


86 ( 0.6) 


07 ( 0^) 






267 ( 1.1) 


266 ( iS) 


2631 U) 


No 


2 ( 0.3) 


2 ( 0.6) 


3( 0^) 








^ 


234 ( 3^) 




Does your matftematlcs teacher explain | 










how to use a calculator for mathematics \ 


ml 








protilems? j 


fi-iii g III i ■ 1 1 111 1 


Proflcitncy 


Pioflclufy 


V«s 


44 ( 2.1) 


56 { 4J) 


48 ( 2.3) 






263 ( 15) 


263 ( 3.0) 


256 ( 1.7) 




No 


56 ( 2.1) 


44( 4J) 


51 ( 2.3) 






270 { 1.2) 


269 ( 3.4) 


2661 1.5) 



The standard errors of the estimated stauslics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruimy that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a rehable esUmaie (fewer than 62 
students). 
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THE USE OF CALCULATORS 

As previously noted, calculators can ftt^ students from tedious computations and allow 
them to concentrate instead on problem solving and other important skills and intent. 
As part of the Trial State Asscssmoit, stud'^ts weit ask^ how firequoitly (ne^^, 
sometimes, almost always) they used calc. rs for woiidng problons in class, doing 
problems ^ home, and taking quizzes or tests. As reported in Table 19: 

• In Indiana, 32 percent of the students ncvtt used a calculator to wori^ 
problems in class, while 39 percent almost always did. 

• Some of the studimts (18 percent) never used a c^culator to work 
problems at home, (X>mi^r^ to 28 percent who almost always us«^ one. 

• Less than half of the students (44 percent) never us^ a calculator to take 
quizzes or tests, while 21 percent almost always did. 



TABLE 19 



Students' Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 MAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 






Nation 
















How often do you use a csicufdtcr for the 




ProCdancy 








following Uisks? 






Work)n9 proli(«ms in dass 










AlrTK^t always 


38 ( 1^) 


51 I 3^) 


46 ( 15) 






257 ( 1^) 


280 { 2.6) 


254 ( 15) 




Never 


»C 1.6) 


18 ( %JS] 


23 { 15) 






279 ( ^A) 


270 ( 4.1)1 


272 ( 14} 


Doing proMwni at hom# 










Almost always 




28 ( 1.1) 


35 ( 2.2) 


30 ( 15) 






262 { 15) 


2S6( 25) 


i61 ( 15) 




Never 


16 ( 04) 


16 ( 2.1) 


18 1 05) 






274 { 2.0) 


263 ( 35} 


2«3( 15} 


Taking quizzat or tastt 










Almost always 




21 { 1.1) 


29( 45) 


27 ( 1.4) 






256 ( 2.1) 


260 ( 40} 


269 1 2A) 




Never 


44 ( 13) 


22 ( 45) 


901 3 JO) 






279 ( 12) 


271 ( 3AV 


274 i 15) 



I1ie standard errors of the estimated suiistics appear in parenthetes. It can be sakt with about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of tJ» estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 1(X) percent because the *'Sometimes'^ category 
is not inclwJtti, ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sampte docs not allow tocurate determination of 
the variability of this estimated n^an profkiency. 
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WHEN TO USE A CALCULATOR 

Part of the Trial State Assessment was designed to investigate whether students know when 
the use of a calculator is helpful and when it is not. There were seven sections of 
mathematics questions in the assessment; however, each student took only three of those 
sections. For two of the seven sections, students were ^ven calculators to use. The test 
administrator provided the students with instructions and practice on how^ to use a 
calculator prior to the assessment. During the assessment, students were allowed to choose 
whether or not to use a calculator for each item in the calculator sections, and they were 
asked to indicate in their test booklets whether they did or did not use a calculator for each 
item. 

Certain items in the calculator sections were defined as *'calculator-active'' items that is, 
items that requirco the student to use the calculator to determine the comjct response. 
Certain other items were defined as '*calculator-inactive" items - items whose solution 
neither requia^d nor suggested the use of a calculator. The remainder of the items were 
**calculator-neutral" items, for which the solution to the question did not require the use 
of a calculator. 

In total, there were eight calculator-active items, 13 calcuhtor-aeutral items, and 17 
calculator-inactivc items across the two sections. However, because of the sampling 
methodolog) used as part of the Trial State Assessment, not every student took both 
sections. Some took both sections, some took only one section, and some took neither. 

To examine the characteristics of students who generally knew when the use of the 
calculator was helpful and those who did not, the students who responded to one or both 
of the calculator sections were catcgori/ed into two groups; 

• High - students who used the calculator appropriately (ixv. used it for the 
calculator-active items and did not use it for the calculator-inactive items) 
at least 85 percent of the time and indicated that they had used the 
calculator for at least half of the calculator-active items they were pa*sentcU, 

• Other - students who did not use the calculator appropriately at least 85 
percent of t!ic time or indicated that they had used the calculator for less 
than half of the calculator-active items they were presented. 
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The data presented in Tabic 20 and Table A20 in the Data Appendix ait hi^^iUghted below; 

• About the same percentage of students in Indiana were in the High group 
as were in the OUier group. 

• A smaller petcentage of males than females were in the High group. 

• In addition, 51 percent of White students, 39 percent of Black students, 
and 44 percoit of Hispanic students were in the Hi|^ group. 



TABLE 20 I Students' Knowledge of Using Calculator 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



\ma NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 




Canlrai 


Nation 




'"TSf "'iS*** 

PNOeiMiey Hatdmev PrtHclwKy 

48(1.1) 4«(1.«) 42(1^) 
273 ( 14) 272 ( ZA) 272 ( 1.6) 

51(1.1) 54(1.8) 58(1.3) 
290 { 1.2) 280 ( 2.7) 255 ( 1.6) 


'Calculator-use" group 

' — — . — , ,_ 


OtiMr 



The standard errors of the cstimaied statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populaUon of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 



Given the prevalence of inexpensive calculators, it may no longer be necessary or useful to 
devote large portions of instructional time to teaching students how to perform routine 
calculations by hand. Using calculators to replace this time-consuming process would 
create more instructional time for other mathematical skill topics, such as problem solving, 
to be emphasized. 



The data related to calculators and their use show that: 



• In comparison to 33 percent across the nation, 15 percent of the studenis 
in Indiana had teachers who allowed calculators to be used for tests. 

• A smaller percentage of students in Indiana than in the nation had teachers 
who permitted unrestricted use of calculators (8 percent and 18 percent, 
respectively). 

• In Indiana, most students or their families (98 percent) owned calculators; 
however, fewer students (44 percent) had teachers who explained the use 
of calculators to them. 

• In Indiana, 32 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 39 percent almost always did. 

• Some of the students (18 percent) never used a calculator to work 
problems at home, compared to 28 percent who aknost always used one. 

• Ixjss than half of the students (44 percent) never used a calculator to take 
quizzes or tests, while 21 percent almost always did- 
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CHAPTER 6 

Who Is Teaching Eighth-Grade Mathematics? 

In recent years, accountability for educational outcomes has become an issue of increasing 
importance to federal, state, and local governments. As part of their effort to improve the 
educational process, policymakers have reexamined existing methods of educating and 
certifying teachers.' Many states have begun to raise teacher certification standards and 
strengthen teacher training programs. As shown in Table 21: 

• In Indiana, 82 percent of the students were 1x*ing taught by mathematics 
teachers who reported having at least a master's or education specialist's 
degree. ITiis compares to 44 percent for students across the nation. 

• Many of the students (83 percent) had mathematics teachers who had the 
highest level of teaching certification available, lliis is different from the 
figure for the nation, where 66 percent of the students were taught b\' 
mathematics teachers who were certified at the highest level available in 
their states. 

• Almost all of the students (96 percent) had mathematics teachers who had 
a mathematics (middle school or secondar>-) teaching certificate, lliis 
compares to 84 percent for the nation. 



' \atJonal Council oflcachers of Maihemaijcs, ProfeasUmal Standards f(>r the Teaihinjii <</ Maihemaiu s 
•Rcsion, VA: \aiional Council of Teachers of Maihemaiic^i, 19^1). 
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TABLE 21 



Profile of Eightb-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Teachers 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1800 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Indiana 


Central 


nation 




P«ro«ntagt of trtuttonts whm* mathamittcs tMchan 
raportsd hiving ths toUowino diyvM 


ramartagi 






Bachtf or's degree 

Master's or specialist's degree 

Doctorate or professional degree 


18 ( ai) 

81 ( 3.1} 
0 ( 0.4) 


48 { 

48 { 8J} 

4 { 2.7) 


58( 4^1 
42 { 4^1 
2( 1.4) 


Pafvanlag* ^ studantt wrtwaa inatfianvitio teactwcs tiave 
the IMiowfng types of teaching coftMcatet Btat are 
raco^iised tiy imflani 








No regular certification 

Regular certification but less ttian the highest availatxe 
Highest certification available (permanent or long-term) 


2( 0.0) 
IS ( 2il} 
83 ( 2.0} 


4 { 2.7) 
25 ( 7.3) 
71 ( 73) 


4( 1J}) 
20 ( 43) 
«{ 43} 


Paraenta^v of ttttdancs wfwia mafhemattct teactiofs have 
the following types of toiaoliing coftHfcates ttiat are 
reeoyiiied by Indiana 








Mathematics (middle school or secondary) 
Education (elementary or middle school) 
Other 


08 ( 1.2) 
3( 1.1) 
1{ 03) 


77 ( 43) 
17 ( 75) 
7( 4A) 


84 ( 22) 
12 ( 3.6) 
4{ 1.5) 



The sundard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 1 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 




EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 

Although mathematics teachers are held responsible for providing hi^-qtiality instruction 
to their students, there is a concern that many t^hers have had limited exposure to 
content and concepts in the subject area. Accordingly, the Thai State Assessment gathered 
details on the teachers' educational b^grounds - more specifically, their unde^raduate 
and graduate majors and their in-service training. 
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Teachers' it^xmaes to questbm ooucemmg their undeigrMhiate and grvhiate fields of 
study (Table 22) show that: 

• In Iikliana, 64 pocent of the ei^th*grade i»iUic-ichool studoits were 
being tau^t mathematics by teadxn vmo had cn undergmduate major in 
mathematics. In oonqsanaon, 43 pesoent of the students across the natkm 
had mathematics teachers with the same nutjor. 

• Less than half of the ei^th-gntde pubtic-school students in Indiana 
(34 percent) wete tau^t mathonatics by teachers wiK> had a gpiduate 
major in mathonatks. Across ti» nation, 22 percent of the students were 
taught by teachers who majored in mathematics in graduate sdKK)l 



TABLE 22 



Teachers' Reports on Their Under^duate and 
Graduate Fields of Study 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1000 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 









Wh»t was your untiergraduate major? 



MattMnwtics 
Educatkm 



What was your graduate major? 



MamwtMtic* 
EducatkNi 

OttMr or no graduate l«v«i study 



64 ( 3J) 

27 ( m 

9( 2.8) 



34 ( 34) 
50 ( 4.0} 
16 { 34) 



57 { 7.1) 
29 ( 9A) 
14 { M) 



34 ( 0.1) 
34 ( 6.2) 
32( 6j6) 



43 ( 3J) 
3$( aS) 
22 ( 3J) 



22 { 34) 
36 ( ZJS) 
40 ( 34) 



The standard errors of the estimated suiislics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
«rtainiy that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estunate for the sample. 
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Teachers' responses to questions concerning their in-service training for the year up to the 
Thai State Assessment (Table 23) show that: 

• In Indiana, 16 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students had 
teachers who spent at least 16 hours on in-service education dedicated to 
mathematics or the teaching of mathematics. Across the nation, 
39 percent of the students had teachers who spent at least that much time 
on similar types of in-service trainii^. 

• About one-quarter of the students in Indiana (26 percent) had 
mathematics teachers who ^>ent no time on in-service education devoted 
to mathematics or the teaching of mathematics. Nationally, 1 1 p«x»it of 
the stiidents had mathaajatics teachers who spctA no time on similar 
in-service training. 



TABLE 23 | Tcachcrs' Reports on Their In-Service Training 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1000 IMEP TRIAL STATE ASSE98MEMT 




Cantrai 


Nation 








NroMMff* Mranwft nmmnam 

26 ( 3J) 1 { 1 J) 11 ( 2.1) 
57 ( 3J) 71 ( 5.4) 51 ( 4.1) 
10 (2.8) 28 ( 5.0] 38 ( %B) 




During the fast year, how much time in 
tow have you spenf on //vsarv/ce 
educavon in maViematics or the teaching 
of mathemavcs? 




Om to 15 hours 
18 hours or mor» 



The fUndard errors of the estimated suiiftics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinly that, for each population of interen. the vaJue for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 

Recent results from international studies have shown that students firom the United States 
do not compare favorably with students from othCT nations in mathematics and science 
achievement.^^ Further, results fSrom NAEP assessments have indicated that students* 
achievement in mathematics and science is much lower than educators and the public 
would like it to be. ^ ^ In curriculum areas requiring special attention and improvement, 
such as mathematics, it is particulariy important to have well-qualified teachers. When 
performance differences across states and territories are describe, variations in teacher 
qualifications and practices may point to areas worth further exploration. There is no 
guarantee that individuals with a sp^nfic set of credentials will be effective teachers; 
however, it is likely that relevant training and experience do contribute to better teaching. 

The information about teachers' educational backgrounds and experience reveals that: 

• In Indiana, 82 percent of the assessed students were being taught by 
mathematics teachers who reported having at least a master's or education 
specialist's degree. This compares to 44 percent for students across the 
nation. 

• Many of the students (83 percent) had mathematics teachers who had the 
highest level of teaching certification available. This is different from the 
figure for the nation, where 66 percent of students were taught b) 
mathematics teachers who were certified at the highest level available in 
their states. 

• In Indiana, 64 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students were 
being taught mathematics by teachers who had an undergraduate major in 
mathematics. In comparison, 43 percent of the students across the nation 
had mathematics teachers with the same major. 

• I^ss than half of the eighth-grade public-school students in Indiana 
(34 percent) were taught mathematics by teachers who had a graduate 
major in mathematics. Across the nation, 22 percent of the students were 
taught by teachers who majored in mathematics in graduate school. 



Archie E. Lapoinle. Nancy A. Mead, and Oar> W. Phillips. A H^'orid of Differmcc^ An International 
Assessment of Mathematics and Science (Fnnceion, \J: Center for the Assessment of Wucauonal Progress. 
EducAUonal Testing Service, 19S8). 

Ina V.S. Mulhs. John A. f^ossey, Fugene W. Owen, and Gary W, Phjlhps, Jlie State of Mathematics 
Achievement SAFP's 1990 Assessment of the Station and the 7>/a/ Assessment of the States (Princeton, NJ: 
Nauona! Assessment of i-ducational Progress. l-xJucational l esimg Service, 1991). 
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In Indiana, 16 percent of the eightbi-grade public-school students had 
teachers who spent at least 16 hours on in-service education dedicated to 
mathematics or the teachmg of mathematics. Across the nation, 
39 percent of the students had teachers who spent at least that much time 
on similar types of in-service training. 

About one-quarter of the students in hidiana (26 percent) had 
mathematics teachers who spent no time on in-servi^ education devoted 
to mathematics or the teaching of mathematics. Nationally, 1 1 percent of 
the students had mathematics teachers who spent no time on similar 
in-service training. 
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CHAPTER 7 

The Conditions Beyond School that Facilitate 
Mathematics Learning and Teaclung 

Because students spend much more time out of school each day than they do in school, it 
is reasonable to expect that out-of-school factors greatly influence students' attitudes and 
behaviors in school. Parents and guardians can therefore play an impotlant role in the 
education of their children. I-amily expectations, encouragement, and participation in 
student learning experiences are powerful influences. Together, teachers and parents can 
help build students' motivation to Icam and can broaden their interest in mathematics and 
other subjects. 

To examine the relationship between home environment and mathematics proficiency, 
students participating in the Trial State Assessment were asked a series of questions dhoxxX 
themselves^ their parents or guardians, and home factors related to education. 
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AMOUNT OF READING MATERIALS IN THE HOME 

The number and types of reading and refotooe materials in the home may be an indicator 
of the value jdaced by ^uents on learning and schooling. Students partidpattngin the Trial 
State Assnaanent wre asked about the avaUability of newqwpers, magazines, books, and 
an encyclopedia at home. Average mathematics proficiency associated with having zero to 
two, three, or four of these types of materials in the home is shown in Table 24 and Table 
A24 in the Data Appendix. 



TABLE 24 



Students' Reports on Types of Reading 
Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



laao NAEP TRUU. STATE ASSESSMENT 









Does your family hmve, or r^ceiv^ on a 
regular ^{$, any of the fdlowing nems: 
more than 25 bocks, an encyclopedia, 
newspapers, magazines? 



Zaro to twp typat 
Thraa ty|iM 
Rmt lypas 





and 


Pffv^Bcfaocy 


16 ( O.S) 
2S3( 1.fl) 


19 { 2.1) 
SSO{ 3.4) 


21 ( 1.0) 
244 ( 2.0) 


30 ( OM) 
363 { 1.6) 


31 ( 2.2) 
265 ( 3.6) 


30 ( 1.0) 
258 ( 1.7) 


54 { 1.4) 
274 ( 1,1) 


50 ( 14) 
272 ( 2.1) 


46 ( 1.3) 
272 ( 1.5) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire populauon is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



The data for Indian? reveal that: 

• Students in Indiana who had all four of these types of materials in the home 
showed higher mathematics proficiency than did students with zero to two 
types of materials. This is similar to the results for the nation, when: 
students who had all four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 
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• A smaller percentage of Black and Hispanic students had all four types of 
these reading materials in their homes than did White stud^ts. 

* A greater percentage of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas than in disadvantaged wban asras and about the same perc^t^ of 
students in schools in advantaged urban areas as in extreme rural areas and 
areas classified as "other'* had all four types of these leading materials in 
their homes. 



HOURS OF TELEVISION WATCHED PER DAY 

Excessive television watching is generally set^ as detracting from time spent on educational 
pursuits. Students participating in the Trial State Assessment were asked to rqport on the 
amount of television they watched each day (Table 25). 



TABLE 25 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time Spent 
Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1890 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 




CMKnl 


Nation 



How much fe/ev/s/on do you usuBfty 
watch each aay? 



fTonciviiCf 



Ont hour or i«fs 


13 ( 0.7) 
274 ( 1.7) 


11 ( 1.6) 
270 ( 3J} 


12 ( 0.8) 
289 ( 2.2) 


Two hour* 


23 ( 0.9) 
274 { 1.5) 


22 ( 1.7) 
274 ( 3.2) 


21 ( 0.0) 
288 ( 1.8) 


Ttv«« hotrt 


26 ( 0.0) 
270 ( 1.4) 


2S ( 2.4) 
271 { 4.0) 


22 ( OJ) 
2« ( 1.7) 


Four to ftvt hoir* 


28 ( 0.S) 
282 ( 13) 


27 { m 

281 ( 2i)) 


28 1 1.1) 
200 { 1.7) 


Six houTi or mor* 


11 { a?) 
249 ( 2.2) 


14 ( 1.6) 
247 ( 3.4) 


16 ( 1.0) 
245 { 1.7) 



The stmndard errors of the estimated gtaunic^ appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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From Table 25 and Table A25 in the Data Appendix: 

• In Indiana, average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students who 
spent six hours or more watching television each day. 

• Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in Indiana (13 percent) 
watched one hour or less of television each day; 1 1 percent watched six 
hours or more. 

• About the same percentage of males and females tend«l to watch six or 
more hours of television daily. Similarly, about the same percentage of 
males and females watched one hour or less per day. 

• In addition, 9 percent of White students, 25 percent of Black students, and 
19 percent of Hispanic students watched six hours or more of television 
each day. In comparison, 14 percent of White students, 9 percent of Black 
students, and 15 percent of Hispanic students tended to watch only an 
hour or less. 



STLDENT ABSENTEEISM 

Excessive absenteeism may also be an obstacle to students' success in school Yo examine 
the relationship of student absenteeism to mathematics proficiency, the students 
participating in the Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the number of days of 
school they missed during the one-month period preceding the assessment, 

I'rom I'able 26 and I'able A26 in the Data Appendix: 

• In Indiana, average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students who 
missed three or more days of school. 

• Ix'ss than half of the students in Indiana (42 percent) did not miss any 
school days in the month prior to the assessment, while 23 percent missed 
three days or more, 

• In addition, 22 percent of White students, 24 percent of Black students, 
and 29 percent of Hispanic students missed three or more days of school 



r 1 
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SifflOariy, 20 p c re e ot of students attmrting icfaook in advmtagBd urban 
areas, 28 pencnt in schools in disadvutaged Uftan areas, 2S pciccnt in 
acboob in extreme rural areas, and 22 persent in schools in areas classified 
as "other" missed three or more days of sdiool. 



TABLE 26 



Students' Reports on the Number of Days of 
Sdiool Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



lan NAEP miAi. st^ 



.''^ssiiorr 



How many cktys of schoot did you miss 
last month? 



Nona 



On* or t«yo dsyt 



ThTM days or mor* 









*t ( 1.1) 

173 ( 14) 




49 ( 1.1) 
28$ ( U) 


35( OS) 
209 ( 13} 


ao( 2J0) 

271 ( 34) 


32 ( OS) 
206 ( 1.5) 


23 { 041} 
255 ( 1.7} 


23 ( 2.0) 
2S2( 3.3) 


23 ( 1.1) 
250 ( U) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the vaJue for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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STUDENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF MATHEMATICS 

According to the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, learning mathematics 
should require students not only to master essential skills and concepts but also to develop 
confidence in their mathematical abilities and to value mathematics as a discipline. 
Students were asked if they agreed or disagreed with five statements desired to elicit their 
perceptions of mathematics. These included statements about: 

• Personal experience with mathematics, including students' enjoyment of 
mathematics and level of confidence in their mathematics abilities: / like 
maihematics; / am good in mathematics. 

• Value of mathematics, including students' perceptions of its present utility 
and its expected relevance to future woik and life requirements: Almost all 
people use mathematics in their jobs; mathematics is not more for boys than 
for girls. 

• The nature of mathematics, including students' ability to identify the salient 
features of the discipline: Maihematics is useful for soMng everyday 
problems. 

A student **pcrception index'* was developed to examine students' perceptions of and 
attitudes to^vard mathematics. I^'or each of the five statements, students who responded 
•'strongly agree'' were given a value of 1 (indicating very positive attitudes about the 
subject), those who responded "agree" were given a value of 2» and those who responded 
**undeddcd/' '^disagree," or **strongly disagree" wcrc given a value of 3. I:ach student's 
responses were averaged over the five statements. The student ., were then assigned a 
perception index according to whether they tended to strongly agree with the statements 
(an index of 1), tended to agree with the statement*: (an index of 2), or tended to be 
undecided, to disagree, or to strongly disagree with the statements (an index of 3). 

1 able 27 provides the data for the students' attitudes toward mathcinatics as defined by 
then* perception index. The following results were observed for Indiana; 

• Average mathematics proficiency was highest for students who were in the 
•'strongly agree" category' and lowest for students who were in the 
**undecided, disagree, strongly disagree" categor> . 

• l^ess than half of the students (31 percent) were in the **strongIy agree" 
categor>^ (perception index of 1), This compares to 27 percent across the 
nation. 

• Abc)ut one-quarter of the students in Indiana (21 percent), compared to 
24 jKrcent across the nation, were in the "undecided, disagree, or strongly 
disagree" categor>- (perception index of 3). 



N'aliona) Council of Teachers of Maihematics, Curriculum and f'valuaiiori Standards f^r Sch^yo! MaihematUs 
(Reslon. V A; National Councu of Teachers of Maihematics, 
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TABLE 27 | Students' Perceptions of Mathematics 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



ISn NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 






Nation 







#siMnii^p 


Psmntsfs 






"■■ ■' j 
Student "perception index" groups 


Strongly agrM 




2S( 1^) 


27 ( 1.3) 


{**percci)tion imSex" of 1) 


278 ( ^A) 


272 { 9^) 


271 ( 1^) 


AgrM 


4« ( 1.0) 


50 ( i.a) 


48 ( 1.0) 


(-perception index" of 2) 


287 ( 13) 


287 ( 3.1) 


262 ( 1.7) 


Und«ckM, difjigrM, ttrongly dltagrte 


21 ( 0^) 


25 ( 2.2) 


24 ( 1.2) 


(-perception index** of 3) 


SS5{ 1.9} 


256 ( 23) 


251 { U) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics app)ear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



SUMMARY 



Some out-of-school factors cannot be changed, but others can be altered in a positive way 
to influence a student's learning and motivation. Partnerships among students, parents, 
teachers, and the larger community can affect the educational environment in the home, 
resulting in more out-of-school reading and an increased value placed on educational 
achievement, among other desirable outcomes. 

The data related to out*of-school factors show that: 

* Students in Indiana who had four types of reading materials (an 
encyclopedia, newspapers, magazines, and more than 25 books) at home 
showed higher mathematics proficiency than did students with sxro to two 
types of materials. This is similar to the results for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
j>roficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 
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Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in Indiana (13 percent) 
watched one hour or less of television each day; 1 1 percent watched six 
hours or more. Average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students 
who spent six hours or more watching television each day. 

1.CSS than half of the students in Indiana (42 percent) did not miss any 
school days in the month prior to the assessment, while 23 percent missed 
three days or more. Average mathematics proficiency was lowest for 
students who missed three or more days of school, 

Ivcss than half of the students (31 percent) were in the **strongly agree'' 
category relating to students' perceptions of mathematics. Average 
mathematics proficiency was highest for students who were in the ''strongly 
agree" category and lowest for students who were in the ''undecided, 
disagree, strongly disagree" category. 
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PROCEDURAL APPENDIX 



This appendix provides an overview of the technical details of the 1990 Trial State 
Assessment Program. It includes a discussion of the assessment design, the mathematics 
framework and objectives upon which the assessment was based, and the procedures used 
to analyze the results. 

The objectives for the assessment were developed through a consensus process managed 
by the Council of Chief State School Officers, and the items were developed through a 
similar process managed by hoj^ational Testing Service, The development of the Trial 
State Assessment Program benefitted from the involvement of hundreds of representatives 
from State Education Agencies who attended numerous NTH WORK meetings, served on 
committees, reviewed the framework, objectives, and questions, and, in general, provided 
important suggestions on all aspects of the program. 



Assessment Design 

The 1990 Trial State Assessment was based on a focused balanced incomplete block (BIB) 
spiral matrix design a design that enables broad coverage of mathematics content while 
mmimizing the burden for any one student. 

In total, 137 cognitive mathematics items were developed for the assessment, including 35 
open-ended items. The first step in implementing the BIB design required dividing the 
entire set of mathematics items into seven units called blocks. Each block was designed to 
be completed in 15 minutes. 
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The blocks were then assembled into assessment booklets so that each booklet contained 
two background questionnaires - the first consisting of general backgroimd questions and 
the second consisting of mathematics background questions - and three blocks of cognitive 
mathematics items. Students were givai five minutes to complete each of the background 
questioxmaires and 45 minutes to complete the three 1 5-minute blocks of mathematics 
items. Thus, the entire assessment required approximately 55 minutes of student time. 

In accordance with the BIB design, the blocks were assigned to the assessment booklets so 
that each block appeared in exactly three booklets and each block appeared with evcr>' 
other block in one booklet. Seven assessment booklets were used in the Trial State 
Assessment Program. The booklets were spiraled or interleaved in a systematic sequence 
so that each booklet appeared an appropriate number of times in the sample. The students 
within an assessment session were assigned booklets in the order in which the booklets were 
spiraled. Thus, students in any pven session received a variety of different booklets and 
only a small number of students in the session received the same booklet. 



Assessment Content 

The framework and objectives for the Trial State Assessment Program were developed 
using a broad-based consensus process, as described in the introduction to this report.^ 
The assessment framework consisted of two dimLnsions: mathematical content areas and 
abilities. The five content areas assessed were Numbers and Operations; Measurement; 
Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and Functions {see 
Figure Al). The three mathematical ability areas assessed were Conceptual l>ndci>tanding, 
Procedural Knowledge, and Problem Solving (see I'igure A2). 



Data Analysis and Scales 

Once the assessments had been conducted and information from the assessment booklets 
had been compiled in a database, the assessment data were weighted to match known 
population proportions and adjusted for nonresponsc. Analyses were then conducted to 
determine the percentages of students who gave various responses to each cognitive and 
background question. 

Item response Xhcory (IR'l ) was used to estimate average mathematics proficiency for each 
jurisdiction and tor various subpopulations, based on students* performance on the set of 
mathematics items they receivcd^ IR T provides a common scale on which performance 
can be reported for the nation, each jurisdiction, and subpopulations, even when all 
students do not answer the same set of questions. This common scale makes it possible 
to report on rdationships between students* characteristics (based on their responses to the 
background questions) and their overall performance in the assessment. 



^ National Assessment of Hducat:onal Progress. Malhcmaiks Objciiivvs I^^O Assrssmem (Princeton. \J; 
Eiducatjunal lestmg Service, I9K8). 
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FIGURE Ai I Content Areas Assessed CARD 



Tt^NfifON'S 
REPORT 



Numbers and Operations 



This content area focuses on students' understanding of numtsers (whole numbers, fractions, decimals, 
integers) and their application to reat-world situations, as well as computational and estimation situations. 
Understanding numerical relationships as expressed m ratios, proportions, and percents is emphasized. 
Students' abilities in estimation, mental computation, use of calculators, generalization of numerical 
patterns, and verification of results are also included. 



Measurement 



This content area focuses on students' ability to describe real-world objects using numbers. Students are 
asked to identify attributes, select appropriate units, apply measurement concepts, and communicate 
measurement -related ideas to others. Questions are included that require an ability to read instruments 
using metric, customary, or nonstandard units, with emphasis on precision and accuracy. Questions 
requiring estimation, measurements, and applications of measurements of length, time, money, 
temperature, mass/weight, area, volume, capacity, and angles are also included in this content area. 



Geometry 



This content area focuses on students" knowledge of geometric figures and relationships and on their skills 
in working with this knowledge. These skills are important at an levels of schooling as well as m practical 
applications. Students need to be able to model and visualize geometric figures in one. two, and three 
dimensions and to communicate geometric ideas. In addition, students should be able to use informal 
reasoning to establish geometric relationships. 



Data Analysis, Statistics* and Probability 



This content area focuses on data representation and analysis across ail disciplines and reflects the 
importance and prevalence of these activities m our society. Statistical knowledge and the ability to 
interpret data are necessary skills in the contemporary world. Questions emphasize appropriate methods 
for gathering data, the visual exploration of data, and the development and evaluation of arguments based 
on data analysis, 



Algebra and Functions 



This content area is broad m scope, covering algebraic and functional concepts m more informal, 
exploratory ways for the eighth-grade Tnai State Assessment. Proficiency m this concep' area requires 
both manipulative facility and conceptual understanding: it involves the ability to use algebra as a means 
of representation and algebraic processing as a problem-solving tool. Functions are viewed not only in 
terms of algebraic formulas, but also m terms of verbal descriptions, tables of values, and graphs. 
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FIGURE A2 I Mathematical Abilities 



THEM /mCMI'S 

REfwrr 

CARD 




Tne following three categories of mathematical abilities are not to be constr A as hierarchical. For 
example, problem solving involves interactions between conceptual knowlcdgt id procedural skills, but 
What is considered complex problem soivmg at one grade level may be considered conceptual 
understanding or procedural knowledge at another. 



Conceptual Understanding 



students demonstrate conceptual understanding in mathematics when they provide evidence that they can 
recognize, label, and generate examples and counterexamples of concepts: can use and interrelate models, 
diagrams, and varied representations of concepts: can identify and apply pnncipies: know and can apply 
facts and definitions: can compare, contrast, and integrate related concepts and principles: can recognize, 
interpret, and apply the signs, symb'Sis, and terms used to represent concepts; and can interpret the 
assumptions and relations involving concepts in mathematical settings. Such understandings are essential 
to pertormmg procedures in a meanmgfui way and applying them m problem-solving situations. 



Procedural Knowledge 



Students demonstrate procedural knowledge in mathematics when they provide evidence of their ability to 
select and apply appropriate procedures correctly, verify and justify the correctness of a procedure using 
concrete models or symbolic methods, and extend or modify procedures to deal with factors inherent in 
problem settings. Procedural knowledge includes the various numerical algorithms in mathematics that 
have been created as tools to meet specific needs in an efficient manner, it also encompasses the abilities 
to read and produce graphs and tables, execute geometric constructions, and perform noncomputationai 
Skills such as rounding and ordering. 



Prot)lem Solving 



in problem solving, students are required to use their reasoning and analytic abilities when they encounter 
new situations. Problem solving mciudes the ability to recogni7e and formulate problems: determine the 
sufficiency and consistency of data: use strategies, data, models, and relevant mathematics: generate, 
extend, and modify procedures; use reasoning (i.e.. spatial, inductive, deductive, statistical, and 
proportional}: and judge the reasonableness and correctness of solutions. 
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A scale ranging from 0 to 500 was created to report performance for each content area. 
Each content-area scale was based on the distribution of student perfonnance across all 
three grades assessed in the 1990 national assessment (grades 4, 8, and 12) and had a mean 
of 250 and a standard deviation of 50. 

A composite scale was created as an overall measure of students' mathematics proficiency. 
The composite scale was a weighted average of the five content area scales, where the 
weight for each content area was proportional to the relative importance assigned to the 
content area in the specifications developed by the Mathematics Objectives Panel 



Scale Anchoring 

Scale anchoring is a method for defming performance along a scale. Traditionally, 
performance on educational scales has been defined by norm-referencing — that is, by 
comparing students at a particular scale level to other students. In contrast, the NAEP 
scale anchoring is accomplished by describing what students at selected levels know and 
can do, 

TTic scale anchoring process for the 1990 Trial State Asseesment began with the selection 
of four levels - 200, 250, 300, and 350 - on the 0^0-500 scale. Although proficiency levels 
^>eIow 200 and above 350 could theoretically have been defmed, they were not because so 
few students performed at the extreme ends of the scale. Any attempts to dcfmc levels at 
the extremes would therefore have been highly speculative. 

To define performance at each of the four levels on the scale, NAFP analyzed sets of 
mathematics items from the 1990 assessment that discriminated well between adjacent 
levels. Tlie criteria br selecting these ^'benchmark'' items were as follows: 

♦ I'o define performance at level 200, items were chosen that were answered 
correctly by at least 65 percent of the students whose proficiency was at or 
near 20U on the scale, 

♦ To define perfonnance at each of the higher levels on the scale, items were 
chosen that were: a) answered correctly by at least 65 percent of students 
whose proficiency was at or near that level; and b) answered incorrecth b\ 
a majority (at least 50 percent) of the students pcrtbrming at or near the 
next lower level 

♦ Xhc percentage of students at a level who answered the item correctly had 
to be at least 30 points higlier than the percentage of students at the next 
lower level who answered it correctly. 
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Once these empirically selected sets of questions had been identified, mathematics educators 
analyzed the questions and used their expert judgment to characterize the knowl^ge, dolls, 
and understandings of students performing at each level. Each of the four proficiency levels 
was defined by describing the types of mathematics questions that most students attaining 
that proficiency level would be able to perform successfully. Figure 3 in Chapter ' provides 
a summary of the levels and their characteristic skills. Example questions for each level arc 
provided in Figure A3, together with data on the estimated proportion of students at or 
above each of the four proficiency levels who correctly answered each question,^ 



Questionnaires for Teachers and Schools 

As part of the Trial State Assessment, questionnaires werc given to the mathematics 
teachers of assessed students and to the principal or other administrator in each 
participating school. 

A Policy Analysis and I 'sc Panel drafted a set of policy issues and guidelines and made 
recommendations concerning the design of these questionnaires. For the J 990 assessment, 
the teacher and school questionnaires focused on six educational areas: curriculum, 
instructional practices, teacher qualifications, educational standards and reform, school 
conditions, and conditions outside of the school that facilitate learning and instruction. 
Similar to the development of the materials given to students, the policy guidelines and the 
teacher and school questionnaires were prepared through an iterative process that involved 
extensive development, field testing, and review by external advisory' groups. 



MATHEMATICS TKACHER Ql ESTIOVSAIRE 

I'hc questionnaire for eighth-grade mathematics teachers consisted of two parts. ITie fu'st 
requested inlbrmation about the teacher, such as race ethnicity and gender, as well as 
academic dcgnres held, teaching certification, training in mathematics, and ability to get 
instructional resources. In the second part, teachers were asked to provide information on 
each class they taught that included one or more students who participated in the Trial 
State Assessment Program. 'Ilie information included, among other things, the amount 
of time spent on mathematics instruction and homework, the extent to which textbooks 
or worksheets were used, the instructional emphasis placed on different mathematical 
topics, and the use of various instructional approaches. Because of the nature of the 
sampling for the I nal State Assessment, the responses to the mathematics teacher 
questionnaire do not necessarily represent all eighth-grade mathematics teachers in a state 
or territor)', Rather, they represent the teachers of the particular students being assessed. 



^ Smcc there were msunkjeni numbers of eighth-grade questions at levels 200 and .'^Sl). one of the questions 
exemphfymg level 2(H> is from ihe fourth-grade national assessment and one exemphfying level 350 is from the 
twelfih-grade national assessment. 
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FIGURE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 



Uvtl 200: Sfmpto Additiv* RMtonlng and Problem Solving with Wholo 
NumiMTB 



EXAMPLE 1 



Gftf 



Of 9^ 4 

Ovvrafl PtrotntiQ* Corrtct 73% 
P^rotntag* Cocr»ct for Anchor Ltvtlft: 
2QQ ^ 3fiQ ^ 
65 91 100 — 



A TV wHik tto ««bM Mil 
OD Tb» Ws m«k lk« iDtf b«lk 

Yttii csM't t«tt. 



EXAMPLE 2 



90XSM Of mtJiT nam 

AT FAAAWAY FAJIMS 



i 



1 




Overall P«fc«nUo* CorrM*: 80% 
Perccntag* Corract for . .ic^t. Lavets: 

iQQ 2SQ 200 ^ 
75 91 100 — 



Qrada 8 

Ovaralt Pafcantaga Corract: 89% 
Parcantaga Corract for Anchor Lavals: 

iQQ 2Sfi 2QQ 2SQ 

76 87 96 100 
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FIGURE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Proflciency Levels 

(continued) 



[ fvl 2S0; SImpI* Murtlpllcatiw RaatoiUng and Two-Step Problam SoMng 
EXAMPLE 1 



7« Whit is the viluc of + 5 when a 3^ 



Qrad«8 

CXvratl P*rc^nao* Cofrtct: 76% 
P»roMtflg# Correct for Anchor Uvtis: 

2QQ ^ 2QQ 2SQ 
28 C» M d8 



EXAMPLE 2 



KAAO0U»MIVIV 













17 










Tfuh 


100 



f^oitlH cMt ^Afi MiJb iIm tamci Wir Mbi . 



GrccteS 

Owkrall P#rc#nti8» Corrtct: 73% 
P«rc«ntso« Corr«ct for Anchor Lsvtls: 

2SQ 2SQ 3QQ 2Sfi 
2t 68 92 92 



Old you UM th9 CAkubtor eo ^uocieo? 
ON* 



EXAMPLE 3 



4, K«dik£n a p«ciuiif bMc^lii into boxes. Bjch bos hcii* ft b^Kb^Ili 
tuf 2* bftik. W^kA Buvber uixencc will hrip h« JliW out Now isuay 

<S) 14 - ^ • □ 

a> 34 4- 4 * □ 

O 24 4- d • □ 
^24 « 6 - □ 

CD I ^Q't kaowr. 



QrAd#8 

Ow«rail P«rc«ntag« Correct; 77% 
P»ro«nt«o# Correct for Anchor Ltvals: 

m ^ m m 

37 71 95 100 
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HGURE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 

(continued) 



Uv«) 300: Reawnlnfl tnd Probttm Solving Involving Friction*, Dwilmals, 
Pfrctntt, EKmtntftry Gtomttric Proptrtli*, and Slmplt 
Algtbfalc Manlpulatlont 

EXAMPLE 1 




Qrad* 8 

OvvratI Pirocntagt Corrtck 60% 
P»fOtfitag« Corrtct fOf Anchor L«v»li: 



2QQ ^ 2Sfi 3SQ 

33 49 77 90 





Gr«d« 12 

Ovtrtit P«rc«ntag« Correct: 75% 
Ptrctntagt Corract for Anchor Uvtis: 

2QQ 2SQ 3QQ ^ 
— 46 79 95 






EXAMPLE 2 



Grad* 8 

Ov«rtll P«fc«ntaa« Correct: 59% 
P«rc«nUgt Correct for Anchor Uvels: 



m S§Q SSQ ^ 

17 46 86 99 
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HGURE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 

(continued) 



Uvtl 350: RMtonIng and Probltm Solving Involving Gtonwtrtc 

Relationthipt, Algabraic EquaUont, and Baginning Statiatica and 

Probability 



EXAMPUEI 



\$. U ihi» panera of ^-Itcum » cowtiaoal W »*tiy <*o« »»ill ^ in tfca 

OMUO 
CP 101 

0^201 



OvtraN Ptrotmao* Comet 34% 
Ptrotntao^ Correct for Anchor Uvt l«: 

2QQ 2SB 3QQ 2SQ 
13 19 S3 88 

Gradt 12 

Ovtralt Ptfctnt^)« Corrtct: 49% 
Ptfo«ntaQ# Correct lot Anchor Ltvtts: 

m m m m 

— 22 48 90 



EXAMPLE 2 



tT, EipUin bcw you foiu)d yovt afis%rcr to Q^iCttion 16. 
ArA\t4t — I — 



Grade 8 

Onfall Ptrcantagt Corrtct: 15% 
Parcentaga Correct for Anchor Lavala: 
SQQ ^ 208 2SQ 

1 4 28 74 



.n3 



Grade 12 

Ovtrall PtrMntags Correct: 27% 
Ptroent^e Ck)rr«ct for Anchor Levels: 

SQQ 2§Q 2QQ 2SQ 
— 3 22 74 
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SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS AND POLICIES QUESTIONNAIRE 

An e)ctensive school questionnaire was completed by principals or other administrators in 
the schools participating in the Trial State Assessment. In addition to questions about the 
individuals who completed the questionnaires, there were questions about school policies, 
course offerings, and special priority areas, among other topics. 

It is important to note that in this report, as in all NAEP reports, the student is always the 
unit of analysis, even when information from the teacher or school questionnaire is being 
reported. Having the student as the unit of analysis makes it possible to describe the 
instruction received by representative samples of eighth-grade students in public schools. 
Although this approach may provide a different perspective from that which would be 
obtained by simply collecting information from a sample of eighth-grade mathematics 
teachers or from a sample of schools, it is consistent with NAEP*s goal of providing 
information about the educational context and performance of students. 



Estimating Variability 

'I'hc statistics reported by NAl'P (average proficiencies, percentages of students at or above 
particular scale-score levels, and percentages of students responding in certain ways to 
background questions) are estimates of the convsponding information for the population 
of eighth-grade students in public schools in a state, lliesc estimates are based on the 
performance of a carefully selected, representative sample of eighth-grade public-school 
students from the state or territory'. 

If a different representative sample of students wca* selected and the assessment rejxated, 
it is likely that the estimates might vary somewhat, and both of these sample estimates 
might differ somewhat from the value of the mean or percentage that would be obtained 
if cver> eighth-grade public-school student in the state or territor\ were assessed. Virtually 
all statistics that are based on samples (including those in NAI"P) are subject to a certain 
degree of uncertaints . The uncertainty attributable to using samples of students is referred 
to as sampling error. 

1 ike almost all estimates based on assessment measures. NAI" I''s total group and subgroup 
profieieney estimates arc subject to a second source of uncertainty, in addition to sampling 
em>r. .As previously noted, each student who participated in the Trial State Assessment 
was administered a subset of questions from the total se' of questions. If each student had 
been administered a different, but equally appropriate, set of the assessment questions 
or the entire set ot questions somewhat different estimates of total group and subgroup 
profieieney might ha%-e been obtained. Thus, a second source of uncertainty arises iK'cause 
each student was administered a subset of the total pool of questions. 
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In addition to reporting estimates of average proficiencies, proportions of students at or 
above particular scale-score levelh, and proportions of students giving various responses to 
background questions, this report also provides estimates of the magnitude of the 
uncertainty associated with these statistics. These measures of the uncertainty are called 
standard errors and are given in parentheses in each of the tables in the report. The 
standard errors of the estimates of mathematics proficiency statistics reflect both sources 
of uncertainty discussed above. The standard errors of the other statistics (such as the 
proportion of students answering a background question in a certain way or the proportion 
of students in certain racial/ethnic groups) reflect only sampling error. NAi'.P uses a 
methodolog)' called the jackknifc procedure to estimate these standard errors. 



Drawing Inferences from the Results 

One of the goals of the Trial State Assessment Program is to make inferences about the 
overall population of eighth-grade students in public schools in each participating state and 
territor>' bnscd on the particular sample of students assessed. One uses the results from the 
sample taking into account the uncertainty associated with all samples to make 
inferences ablaut the |H)pulation, 

ITic use of confidence intervals based on the standard em^rs, provides a way to make 
inferences about the population means and proportions in a manner that reflects the 
uncertainty associated with the s;imple estimates. An estimated sample mean proficiencs 
± 2 standard em>rs nrpresents a 9.S percent confidence interval for the corresponding 
population quantity. This means that with approximately ^5 percent certainty, the average 
perforaiance of the entire population of interest (e.g.. all eighth-grade students in public 
schools in a state or territory) is within ± 2 standard errors of the sample mean. 

As an example, suppose that the average mathematics proficiency of the students in a 
particular state's sa;iiple were 256 with a stimdard error of 1.2. A ^5 percent cunlldcticc 
interval for the population quantity would be as follows: 

Mean ± 2 standard errors = 256 ± 2 • (1.2) - 256 ± 2.4 - 

256 . 2.4 ;uid 256 + 2,4 - 253.6. 25;s.4 

'Hius. one can conclude with ^5 percent eert;tint> thai the average pri)ricienc\ for tl.e entire 
population of eighth-grade students in public schools in that state is between 253.6 and 
25S.4. 

Similar confidence interv als can be ecMistructcd for percentages, provided that the 
percenlages are not extremely lar^e (jireaier than 90 percent i or extremely small (less than 
10 percent }, Vox extreme percentages, confidence inter\'als constructed in the above 
manner may not be appropriate and procedures ft^r obtaining accurate confidence internals 
arc quite complicated. 
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Analyzing Subgroup Differences in Proficiencies and Proportions 

In addition to the overall results, this report presents outcomes separately for a variety of 
important subgroups. Many of these subgroups are defmed by shared characteristics of 
sludents, such as their gender, race /ethnicity, and the type of community in which their 
school is located. Other subgroups arc defined by students' responses to background 
questions such as About how much time do you usually spend each day on mathematics 
homework? Still other subgroups are defined by the responses of the assessed students' 
mathematics teachers to questions in the mathematics teacher questionnaire. 

As an example, one might be interested in answering the question: Do students who 
reported spending 45 minutes or more doing mathematics homework each day exhibit higher 
average mathematics proficiency than students who reported spending /5 minutes or less7 

To answer the question posed above, one begins by comparing the average mathematics 
proficiency for the two groups being analyzed. If the mean for the group who reported 
spending 45 minutes or more on mathematics homework is higher, one may be tempted 
to conclude that that group docs have higher achievement than the group who reported 
spending 15 minutes or less on homework. However, even though the means differ, there 
may be no real difference in performance between the two groups in the population because 
of the uncertainty associated with the estimated avciagc proficiency of the groups in the 
sample. Remember that the intent is to make a statement about the entire population, not 
about the particular sample that was assessed. The data from the sample are used to make 
inferences about the population as a whole. 

As discussed in the previous section, each estimated sample mean proficiency (or 
proportion) has a degree of uncertainty asst)ciated with it. It is therefore possible that if 
all students in the population had been assessed, rather than a sample of students, or il the 
assessment had been repeated with a different sample of students or a different, but 
equivalent, set of questions, the performances of various groups would have been different. 
ITius. to determine whether there is a rea/ difference between the mean proficiency (or 
proportion of a certain attribute) for two groups in the population, one must obtain an 
estimate of the degree of uncertaint\ associated with the difference between the proficienc> 
means or proportions of those groups for tht- sample. This estimate of the degree of 
uncertainty -- called the standard error of ihf difference between the groups -- is obtained 
by taking the squ^m- of each group's standard error, summing these squared standard errors, 
and then taking the square root of this sum. 

Similar to the manner in which the standard error lor an individual group mean or 
proportion is used, the standard erro" of the difference can be used to help determine 
whether differences between groups in the population are real. ITie difference between the 
mean proficiency or proportion of the two groups ± 2 standard errors of the difference 
represents an approximate 95 percent confidence interv al. If the resuhing intcrv-al inclujes 
zero, one should conclude that there is insufficient evidence to claim a real difference 
between groups in the population. If the interval does not contain zero, the difl'crence 
between groups is statistically significant (different) at the .1)5 level. 
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As an example, suppose that one were interested in determining whether the average 
mathematics proficiency of eighth-grade females is higher than that of eighth-grade males 
in a particular state's public schools. Suppose that the sample estimates of the mean 
proficiencies and standard enors for females and males were as follows: 



Group 


Average 
Proficiency 


Standard 
Error 


Female 


259 


2.0 


Male 


255 


2.1 



The difference between the estimates of the mean proficiencies of females and males is four 
points (259 - 255). 'Ilie standard em)r of tlxis difl'erencc is 

s 'l.i)' -f 2.1^' - 2,9 



'ITius, an approximate 95 percent confidence interv al for this difference is 

Mean diflerence ± 2 standard errors of the difference = 

4 ± 2 • (2.9) 4 ± 5.8 - 4 ' 5.8 and 4 + 5.8 - ^ i .8, 9,8 

The value zero is within this confidence intcr\'al, which extends from -l.K to 9,H (i.e., zero 
is between -L8 and 9.S). Thus, one should conclude that there is insufficient evidence to 
claim a difference in average mathematics profieiene\ between the population of 
eighth-grade females and males in public schools in the state. 

'I'hroughout this rcpoxL when the mean proficiency or proportions for two groups were 
compared, procedures like the one described above were used to draw the conclusions that 
are presented. If a statement appears in the report indicating that a particular group had 
hifiher (or lower/ average proficiency than a second group, the 95 percent confidence 
interv'il for the diffea^nce between groups did not contain zero. When a statement indicates 
that the average proficienc\- or proportion of some attribute was ahoui the same for two 
groups, the confidence inter\'al included zero, and thus no difference could be assumed 
bctwx*en the groups. 'U\c reader is cautioned to a\ oid drawing conclusions solely on the 
basis of the magnitude of the diffea-nces. A difference between two groups in the sample 
that appears to be slight may represent a statistically significant difference in the {X>pulation 
because of the magnitude o^ the standard errors. (Conversely, a differcncc that appears to 
be large may not be statistical!) signific;uit. 



^ 'The procedure described above (especially U : esUmaiion of ihc standard error ci ihc dilTercncc) is, !n a strict 
sense, only appropriate when the statistics bcm^ compared come from independent samples, f-or certain 
comparisons in the report, the groups were not inde^x'ndent. in those cases, a diJerent (and more 
appropriate) estimate of the standard ern ^r of the difftrtm f v^as used. 
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Wit: procedures described in this section, and the certainty ascribed to intervals (e.g., a 95 
percent confidence interval), arc based on statistical theory that assumes that only one 
confidence interval or test of statistical significance is being performed. However, in each 
chapter of this report, many dififerent groups are being compared (i.e., multiple sets cf 
confidence intervals are being analyzed). When one considers sets of confidence intervals, 
statistical theory' indicates that the certainty associated with the entire set of intervals is less 
than that attributable to each individual comparison from the set. If one wants to hold the 
certainty level for the set of comparisons at a particular level (e.g., .95), adjustments (called 
multiple comparison procedures) must be made to the methods described in the previous 
section. One such procedure - the Bonferroni method was used in the analyses described 
in this report to form confidence intervals for the differences between groups whenever sets 
of comparisons were considered. 'ITius, the confidence intervals in the text that are based 
on sets of comparisons are more conservative than those described on the previous pages. 
A more detailed description of the use of the Bonfemmi procedure appciirs in the Trial 
State Assessment technical report. 



Statistics with Poorly Determined Standard Errors 

The standard em>rs for means and proportions rcp<7rled by NAl'I' are statistics and 
therefore are subject to a certain degree of uncertainty. In certain cases, typically when the 
st^mdard error is based on a small number of students, or when the group of students 
enrolled in a small number of .schools, the iimount of uncertainty associated with the 
standard errors may be quite large, Throughout this report, estimates of standard errors 
subject to a large degree of uncertainty are followed by the symbol In such cases, the 
standard errors - and any confidence inten'als or significance tests involving these standard 
em)rs - should be interpreted cautiousl\ , f urther details concerning procedures for 
identifsing such standai'd em>rs are discussed in the 1 rial State Assessment technical report. 



Minimum Subgroup Sample Sizes 

Results for mathematics proficiency and background variables were tabulated and reported 
for groups defined by race ethnicity and type of school community . as well as b) gender 
and parents' education le\el. NAIT* collects data for fne racial ethnic subgroups (White 
Black, H ispanic. Asian I*acific Islander, and American Indian Alaskan Native) and four 
types of communities (Advantaged rrkin, I>isadvantaged I rban, I'xtreme Rural, and 
Other Communities). However, in many states or territories, and for some regions of the 
country, the number of students in some of these groups was not sufticicntly high to permit 
accurate estimation of proficiency and or background variable results. As a result, data are 
not provided for the subgroups with very small sample si/es. I'or results to be reported for 
any subgroup, a minimum sample si/e of 62 students was required, "fhis number was 
determined by computing the .siimple si/e required to detect an effect si/c of .2 with a 
probability of .8 or greater. 
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ITie effect size of .2 pertains to the true difference between the average proficiency of the 
subgroup in question and the average proficiency for the total %nghth-grade public-school 
population in the slate or territory, divided by the standard deviation of the proficiency in 
the total population. If the true difference between subgroun and total group mean is .2 
total-group standard deviation units, then a sample size of at least 62 is required to detect 
such a difference with a probability of ,8. Further details about the procedure for 
determining minimum sample si/.c appear in the Trial State Assessment technical report. 



Describing the Size of Percentages 

Some of the percentages reported in the text of the report are given quantitative 
descriptions. For example, the number of students being taught by teachers uith master's 
degrees in mathematics might be describes? hs ''relatively few** or **almost all/* depending 
on the si/e of the percentage in question. Any convention for choosing descriptive terms 
for the magnitude of percentages is to some degree arbitrary. The descriptive phrases used 
in the report and the rules used to select them arc shown below. 



Percentage 


Description of Text in Report 


p = 0 


None 


0 < p < 10 


Relatively few 


10 < p < 20 


Some 


20 < p < 30 


About one-quarter 


30 < p < 44 


Less than half 


44 < p < 55 


About fialf 


55 < p < 69 


More than half 


69 < p < 79 


About three-quarters 


79 < p < 89 


Many 


89 < p < 100 


Almost all 


p ^ 100 


All 
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DATA APPENDIX 



I*or each of the tables in the main body of the report that presents mathematics proficiency 
results, tills app.^ndix contains corresponding data for each level of the four reporting 
subpopulations - race ethnicity, type of community, pctrents' education level and gender. 
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TABLE A5 



Students' Reports on the Mithematics Class 
They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NA£P TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


E)0htfi-9ri€to 
lUttiifMttet 


PrcKilgiitra 


Al9«bf« 





_ 

PfSMGiMCy 


PeroMtaft 

— * 
sna 

Pftriteieiifiy 


pfSMisiicy 


TOTAL 








State 


« { a.i) 


16 ( 14) 


14 ( 1.1) 








306 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


62 ( 2.1) 


18 ( 1.9) 


15 ( 1J) 




7&\ ( ^A) 


272 ( 2.4) 


296 ( 2.4) 


RACE/ETHNiCtTY 








WhiU 








Stale 


66 ( 2,2) 


17 ( 2.0) 


14 ( 15) 




260 { 1,0) 


284 ( 2.0) 


306 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


59 ( 23) 


21 ( 2.4) 


17 ( ^s) 




259 ( 1.6) 


277 { 2j2) 


300 ( 2.3} 


BlJidc 








State 


75 ( 4.3) 


9 ( 2,6) 


10 ( 2.8) 




236 ( 2.8) 






Nation 


72 ( 4.7) 


16 ( 3.0) 


9 ( 2.2) 




232 ( 3.4) 


246 { 6.4) 




Htfpantc 






8 { 1.9) 


State 


81 ( 2.8) 






239 ( 4.3) 


{ ) 




Nation 


75 ( 4.4) 


13 ( 3.9) 


6 ( 1.5) 




240 ( 2.4) 






TYPE OF COMMUNfTY 








Advftntag«d urban 








State 


58 ( 6.3) 


23 ( 5.3) 


18 ( 2.9) 




265 { 33)^ 


290 ( 3.3)1 


1 ^ 


Nation 


55 ( 9.4) 


22 ( 7.9) 


21 ( 4.4) 




269 ( 2.5)i 


^ J 




Disadvantaged urban 






9 { 4.4) 


State 


77 { 9.9) 


12 ( 4,9) 




239 ( 7.7)1 


^ ♦♦♦^ 


j ***) 


Nation 


65 ( 6.0) 


16 ( 4.1) 


14 { 3.3) 




240 ( 4.0)! 




287 ( 4.2)1 


Extreme rural 








State 


67 ( 8.4) 


14 ( 4.8) 


17 ( 3.4) 




256 ( 2,3) 


j *^) 


303 ( 3.5)» 


Nation 


74 ( 4.5) 


14 ( 5.0) 


7 ( 2,2) 




249 ( 3,1 )i 




^ ***) 


Other 








State 


69 ( 2.4) 


16 ( 2.4) 


13 ( 1.2) 




258 ( 1.4) 


283 { 2.5) 


307 ( 2.8) 


Nation 


61 ( 2.2) 


20 ( 2.1) 


16 ( 1.4) 




251 ( 2.0) 


272 ( 2.8) 


294 ( 2.7) 



The standard errors of iho esiimaied statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each popuiaiion of inierest, the value for the entire population is withm t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported takms^ other mathematics courses. \ Interpret wjth caution - the nature of the sample does not aKou 
accurate determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to 
permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A5 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Mathematics Class 
They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 



Eifhtivyv'* 
MathMnatics 



AlgtlN-a 





Panoanlsf 


Per oinlat> 






and 


and 


«id 




ProfldMcy 


ProAdaiMy 


Pfoflc^ncy 


TOTAL 








State 


68 ( 2.1) 


18 t 1.6) 


14 ( 1.1) 




258 ( 1,1) 


282 ( 2J2) 


308 { 2,4 


Natton 


82 ( 2.1} 


18 ( 1.9) 


15 { 1^) 




251 { 1.4) 


278 { 2^) 


296 ( 2,4} 


PARENTS EDUCATION 
















state 


76 ( 3.6) 


15 ( 2.9) 


6 ( 1.9} 




245 ( 2.6) 






Nation 


77 { 3.7) 


13 { 3.4) 


3 ( 1.1) 




241 ( 2.1) 






HS graduatt 








State 


77 ( 2,5) 


13 ( 2^) 


8 { 15) 




253 ( 1^) 


276 ( 3.0) 


301 { 2.7 


Nation 


70 ( 2.6) 


16 { 2.4) 


8 ( 1.1) 




249 ( 1^) 


266 ( 3^) 


277 { 5,2) 


Some co41e9« 








State 


65 ( 2.9) 


17 1 2.4) 


"5 ( '.8) 




2^ ( 1.6) 


2i»4 ( 2.9) 


306 { 2.7) 


Nation 


60 ( 3.1) 


21 ( 2.9) 


15 ( 1^) 




257 ( 2,1) 


276 ( 2,5) 


285 ( 3^) 


Collaga graduate 








State 


57 { 2.81 


20 ( 2.5) 


20 ( 1.7) 




264 ( 1.6) 


288 ( 2.8) 


308 ( 3.0) 


Nation 


53 ( 2.7) 


21 { 2.3) 


24 ( 1.7) 




259 ( 1,5) 


278 ( 2.8) 


303 ( 2.3) 


OENDER 








Mate 








State 


68 ( 2.2) 


16 ( 1.9) 


14 { 1.4) 




258 ( 1.2) 


283 ( 2.9) 


311 ( 3.2) 


Nation 


63 ( 2a) 


18 ( 1,8) 


15 ( 1^) 




252 ( 1.6) 


275 { 2.9) 


2^ { 2.5) 


Femala 








State 


66 ( 2.4) 


15 ( 2.0) 


13 ( 1.2) 




254 ( 1^) 


281 ( 2.3) 


301 ( 2.3) 


Nation 


61 ( 2.6) 


20 { 2.3) 


15 ( 1.7) 




251 { 1.5) 


269 ( 3.0) 


2«3 ( 2.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said witli about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire popuJation is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total lOD percent because a small number of students 
reported taking other mathematics courses. *** Sai iple size is insufficient to permil a reliable estimate (fewer 
than 62 students). 
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TABLE A6 



* Teachers' Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE AMESSyENT 


Hon* 


IS Uinutet 


jOMinulM 


4SMIrai(M 


An Hour or 
Mora 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 



RACE/FTHWICITY 

State 
Nation 

B4«Gk 

State 

Nation 

Hispanic 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUNtTY 

Advantaged urtxan 

State 



Nation 

Disadvantaged urtan 

State 

Nation 

ExtrMte na-al 

State 

Nation 

Other 

State 

Nation 



riiPiuiv^ ^iMiGieiiQy mmoienBy piwipwHcjf ppe^(Menc5f 



3( 1^) 
247 (12.6)1 
1 ( 0^) 



3e( 


2^) 


4«( 


ao) 


10 ( 


257( 


1^) 




1.7) 


28e( 


43{ 


4^) 




4-3) 


10 ( 


2se( 


2^) 


2ee{ 


2^) 


272 { 



3( IjO) 
293 {10^)1 

4( OA) 
278 ( 5.1 H 



3( 


1^) 


36 { 2.9) 


48 ( 3.2) 


11 ( 


^A) 


3( 1.0) 


^ ( 




280 ( 1.7) 


273 ( 13) 


297 { 


3.7) 




1 ( 


0.3) 


39 ( 43) 


45 ( 5.1} 


11 ( 


2.4) 


4( OJ) 


*** ( 




286 { 2.2) 


270 r 2.7) 


277 ( 


73)! 


279 ( 53)1 


6( 


2.7) 


40 { 7.1) 


48 ( 53) 


4( 


13) 


3 ( 2.4) 


( 


•**) 


237 { 4.1)" 


241 { 3.8)1 


( 


•**) 


1 


1 { 


0.7) 


55 ( 7 A) 


40 ( 8.7) 


3( 


1-2) 


2 ( 0.8) 


•** ( 




232 ( 3.1) 


248 ( 53) 








11 ( 


S.O) 


3* ( 6.6) 


51 ( 7.3) 


3( 


1.8) 


1 ( 0.7) 
















1 ( 


0.8) 


46 ( 7.8) 


34 ( 6.6) 


13 { 


2.9) 


7! 2.1) 






245 ( 3.0)1 


251 { 4.2)1 


( 







0 ( 0.0) 

^ 

1 ( 0.9) 


^ (11.6) 
ass ( 6.7)f 

61 (11.3) 
273 ( 3.1)1 


66(11.4) 

287 ( 7.4)1 

32 ( 8.6) 
1 


Si 

5 1 


3-1) 
3.4) 


24 (167) 


32 (14.5) 

41 (12.6) 
236 ( 2.1)1 


42 (10.3) 


3 ( 


3.1) 
5.9) 


0 ( 0.0) 


36 ( 9.4) 
253 { 9.0)1 


12 1 


0 ( 0.0) 
0 { 0.0) 


49 ( 7.9) 
256 ( 3.3)! 

66 (14.9) 
253 { 5.4)1 


44 ( 9.4) 

271 ( 2,1)J 

14 (10.9) 
1 


& { 

8 1 

1 


4.0) 

5.6) 


2 { 0.6) 

^ J 

1 { 0.4) 


35 ( 3.6) 
261 { 2.1) 

37 ( 4,3) 
256 ( 3.1) 


49 ( 33) 
268 ( 2.0) 

49 ( 5.1) 
265 ( 23) 


12 ( 
294 1 

10 ( 
276 1 


2.3) 
4.8)1 
2.4) 
8.6)1 



6( 


4.2) 






0 1 


0.0) 




^) 


0 ( 


0.0) 


10 i 


8.2) 






0( 

*^ i 


0.0) 


10 ( 


7.3) 







4 

262 



1.3) 

I. 1) 

II. 6)1 



The standard errors of ihc estimated statistics appear in parentheses, li can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire popujatjon is within i 2 st^^ndard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
deierminatjon of the variabihty of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A6 
(continued) 



Teachers^ Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathemitics Homework 
Each Day 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PRCFIClENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


None 


ISMinutvs 


aOMinutss 


45Minut»s 


An Hour or 
Uon 






Percetilage 




Peiveiitag9 


Pwcfilifld 




ntMM 




an 


Id 


and 


«nd 


ind 


And 




ProOctency 




ProWcfoncy 




>mlirlanrv 




















state 


3( 




36 ( 2.8) 


a ( 3D] 


10 { 


1.7) 




1i» 




247 (12,6)1 


257 ( 1.9) 


269 { 1.7) 






2» (10.2)1 


Nation 


1 ( 


0.3) 


43 { 4.2) 


43 ( 4.3) 


10 ( 


1,9) 


4( 


0.9) 




^ ( 




256 ( 2.3} 


266 ( 2.6) 


272 ( 


S.7)t 


276 ( 


5.1)1 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 


















HS non-graduate 


















State 


5( 




37 ( 5.0) 


51 { 5.7) 


5 { 


2.1) 


2 ( 


1.1) 






***) 


246 ( 3.2) 


253 ( 3 J) 




) 




) 


Nation 


1 ( 


0.8} 


4S( 6.3) 


40 ( 6.1) 


6 ( 


1.7) 


( 


1^) 




( 




240 ( 2,8) 


246 ( 3.7) 


( 


*lH^t 

) 






HS graduate 


















State 


3( 


1.4) 


41 ( 3.2) 


45 { 3.2) 


9( 


1-8) 




0.9) 




{ 




254 { 1.9) 


260 ( 1.6) 


285 ( 






"•) 


Nation 


1 { 


0.5) 


43 ( 52) 


44 ( 5.8) 


9( 


3.1) 


3 { 


1.0) 




«. ( 




249 { 3.1) 


258 { 2.7) 










Scm* college 












State 


2( 


1.1) 


37 { 3.5) 


47 ( 3.5) 


12 ( 


2.3) 


3 ( 


1-1) 




( 




262 { 2.7) 


273 ( 1.9) 


•** { 


**•) 




'**> 


Nation 


1 ( 


0.9) 


44 ( 5.4) 


43 ( 5.8) 


7( 


2.1) 


4 ( 


1.0) 




( 




265 ( 2.6) 


270 { 3.6) 






i 


College graduate 


















State 


3( 


1-3) 


30 ( 3.5) 


51 ( 3.7) 


12 ( 


1.8) 


4 ( 


1.2) 




^ ( 




265 ( 2.9) 


279 ( 2.6) 


3CS( 


2.5) 






Nation 


0( 


0.3) 


40 ( 4.7) 


44 ( 4.1) 


11 ( 


2.3) 


5 ( 


1.3) 




.« { 


"*) 


265 ( 2.5) 


277 ( 3.0) 


287 ( 


6.1)' 




-**) 


GENDER 


















Male 


















State 


3i 


1.4) 


38 ( 3.0) 


46 ( 3.1) 


10 ( 


1.7) 


3( 


1.1) 




*** ( 


***) 


258 ( 2.1) 


273 { 2.1 ) 


300 ( 


4.7) 


( 


***) 


Nation 


1 ( 


0.3) 


44 ( 4.4) 


43 ( 4.3) 


9( 


1.9) 


5( 


1.3) 




*** { 


"*) 


257 ( 2.9) 


268 ( 2.9) 


273 { 


7.3)1 


279 ( 


7.7)( 


Female 


















State 


3( 


1.4) 


34 ( 2.9) 


49 ( 3.2) 


11 ( 


1.0) 


3{ 


1.0) 




( 


**•) 


256 { 2.1) 


265 ( 1.9) 


293 ( 


4.2) 


^ ( 


***) 


Nation 




0.4) 


41 { 4.4) 


43 ( 4.7) 


11 { 


2.0) 


4 ( 


0.9) 






"*) 


255 ( 2.3) 


264 ( 2.6) 


272 { 


5.7)1 


^ ( 


***) 



The standard errors of the estimated staljstjcs app^-^r m parentheses. It can be said with about 9$ percent 
ceruinty thai, for each population of mteresit the vaImb for the entire population is wiihin i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with cautjon - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
dctermir»ation of the vanabUiiy of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is msulTicient to permit a 
rehable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A7 



Students* Re|)orts on the Amount of Time They 
Spent on Mathematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
$TATE ASSESSMENT 


Hon* 


ISUlnutM 


aOMlnut** 


45Miniit«« 


An Hour or 
mm 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 



RACE/lETHIifaTY 

White 

State 

Nation 

Black 

State 

Nation 

Hlf|»anlc 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUNtTY 
A<iv«ftta9«d urban 



8{ 




90{ 


1.4) 


34( 


1.1) 


15 ( 


1.0) 


2sa ( 


2.7) 


287{ 


1.5) 


a«7 ( 


1-4) 


271 ( 


2.3} 




0.«) 


31 { 


2.0) 


32( 


1.2) 


18 ( 


1.0) 


251 { 


a.e) 


a«4( 


1^) 


2«3( 


1.9) 


296 { 


1.8) 



Pi oflclMKy ProActancy Praffdwicy ProActwicy PraAclMKy 



12 ( 0.9) 
206 ( 2^) 

12 ( 1.1) 
256 ( 3.1) 



0.7) 
2.4) 
1,0) 
3,4) 


30 ( 
271 ( 

33 ( 
270 ( 


1.4) 
13) 
2.4) 
1.8) 


35( 
271 { 

32 { 
270 ( 


1.0) 
1.4) 
1.3) 
2.1) 


15 { 
275 ( 

15 ( 
277 { 


1-1) 
2.0) 
0.8) 
2.2) 


13 ( 0.9) 
270 { 2.5) 

11 ( 13) 
26S ( 3.3) 


2.1) 
1.5) 


30{ 

•** ( 

26 ( 
241 { 


3.4) 

2.5) 
3.8) 


36 i 
243 ( 

33 ( 
237 i 


2.9) 
%2) 
2.7) 
3.5) 


18 ( 

{ 

18 { 
240 ( 


3.4) 

2.3) 
3.6) 


10 { 2.6) 

16 ( 1.9) 
232 ( 3.7) 


4.4) 

^) 

1,8) 


38( 
*** ( 


4.8) 


27 ( 
( 


4.9) 


13 ( 


4.3) 

2.1) 
4.3) 


8 ( 2.6) 
14 { 1.7) 


27 ( 
246 ( 


3.0) 
3.6) 


30 ( 
246 ( 


2.6) 
3,4) 


•** ( 

17 ( 
241 ( 



State 


7 ( 


1.6) 


27 f 2.9) 


37 ( 


2.1) 


20 ( 


3,3) 


10 ( 2.0) 




... { 




276 ( 5.8 !• 


278 ( 


4,6)1 


... ^ 


***) 


1 «««^ 


Nation 


8( 


2.5) 


41 (12.5) 


31 ( 


6.6) 


12 { 


3.3! 


7 ( i.4) 




( 


•*•) 


278 ( 3.0)1 


280 \ 


4.6)1 


... j 


*••) 




Dis«dv«nUiged urban 


















State 


19 ( 


5.9) 


24 ( 3.8! 


31 ( 


4.2) 


12 { 


3,4) 


14 ( 4,7) 




... ( 


...J 


♦ 1 ***) 


*** 1 




... j 


...J 


1 ***) 


Nation 


12 ( 


3-7! 


24 ( 3.3) 


31 1 


3.0) 


20 ( 


1,9) 


14 { 2.2) 




.« ( 




a53 ( 4.9)1 


247 ( 


4.7)1 


250 [ 


4.8)1 


^ *'^) 


Extreme rural 














State 


4 { 


0,9) 


27 { 3.6) 


36 ( 


3.7) 


17 { 


3J2) 


17 ( 3,4) 




^ ( 


'•*) 


268 ( 2.9) 


271 ( 


3.2) 


267 ( 


4.3)1 


260 ( 5.6)1 


Nation 


8 ( 


2.3) 


36 { 4.6) 


31 ( 


2.9) 


18 ( 


3,8) 


7 { r7) 




... ( 




260 ( 3.5)1 


255 ( 


5,1)1 


.« ( 




^ 


Other 
















State 


8 ( 


0.9) 


32 ( 1,6) 


35 ( 


1.1) 


14 ( 


1.0) 


12 ( 1.0) 




259 ( 


2.7) 


268 ( 1.8) 


268 ( 


1.8) 


272 ( 


2.5) 


269 ( 3.1 ) 


Nation 


9( 


1.0) 


30 ( 1.8) 


32 ( 


1.3! 


15 { 


1.1) 


13 ( 1,1) 




250 ( 


3.8) 


263 ( 2.3) 


264 ( 


2.3) 


267 ( 


2.1) 


258 ( 3,6) 



7'hc standard errors of the estimated statisDcs appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
oertamty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wiihm .i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the vanabihty of this estimated mean proficiency Sample si/e is insufficjent to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A7 | Students' Reports on the Amount of Time They 
(continued) J Spent on Mathematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 HASP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Nemo 


IS Minutes 


30 Mbiut#« 


45 Mkn^fts 


An Hour or 
More 





Rercenftage 


PiTcentege 




Ptrctntagw 


RercenlAge 




and 


and 


Mid 




4 


an 


d 




Pn^ency 


Prollciency 


Prafldwicy 


pfofldtKy 


Proflciecicy 


TOTAL 






















State 


8 { 




30 { 


1.4) 


34 ( 


'.') 


IS { 


1.0) 


'2 \ 






258 ( 


2.7) 


287 ( 


1.5) 


267 ( 


1.4) 


271 ( 


2.3) 


206 ( 


23) 




9( 


0.8) 


31 ( 


2.0) 


32 ( 




16 ( 


1.0) 


12 \ 


1.1) 




251 ( 


2,0) 


264 ( 


1.9) 


[ 






1 .9} 




4.1 ) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 






















HS noivgrAduate 
















2.6) 




1.9) 


5t3te 


13 ( 


2.6) 
^) 


31 ( 


3.6) 


30 ( 


3.3) 


14 ( 


12 ( 






254 ( 


3.9) 






i 


***) 




"*) 


Ma? inn 


17 ( 


3.0) 


26 ( 


3.3) 


34 ( 


4.4) 


12 ( 


2,5) 


10 I 


2.2) 








246 ( 


4.0) 


246 ( 


2.6) 




^) 






HS oraduAte 




















1.6) 


Stdte 


d ( 


1.3) 


32 ( 


1.9) 


34 i 


1.6) 


13 ( 


1.3) 


13 ( 




254 { 


3.3) 


260 ( 


2.0) 


262 ( 


1.6) 


262 ( 


3.1) 


255 ( 


3.8) 




10 ( 


1.7) 


33 ( 


2.2) 


31 ( 


1.9) 


16 ( 


1.4) 


11 ( 


1-5) 




246 ( 


^2) 


259 ( 


3^) 


254 ( 


2.4) 


256 t 


2.8) 


244 1 


3.4) 


Some colltt^e 




















1.5) 




7 ( 


1,4) 


31 ( 


2.1) 


36 ( 


2.2) 


15 ( 


2.0) 


10 ( 








273 ( 


2.2) 


267 ( 


2.4) 


281 ( 


3.3) 


( 


•**) 


Nation 


S ( 


1.2) 


30 ( 


2,7) 


36 { 


2.1) 


14 { 


1.8) 


11 ( 


1.5) 








266 ( 


3.0) 


266 ( 


2.6) 


274 ( 


3,5) 




"•) 


College gradujite 






















State 


6 ( 


09) 


28 { 


1.9) 


37 I 


2.0) 


17 ( 


1.6) 


13 ( 


1.2) 




**** ( 


***) 


278 ( 


2.0) 


277 ( 


2.3) 


280 ( 


3.3) 


278 ( 


3,2) 


Nation 


7 ( 


0.9) 


31 ( 


3.4) 


31 ( 


2.0) 


18 ( 


1.2^ 


14 ( 


1.9) 




265 ( 


3,e) 


275 ( 


2.0) 


275 ( 


2.5) 


278 ( 


3.2) 


271 ( 


2.6) 


GENDER 






















Male 






















State 


11 ( 


1.1) 


31 ( 


1.7) 


33 ( 


1.1) 


15 ( 


1.2) 


10 ( 


1.1) 




261 ( 


3.0) 


271 ( 


1.5) 


270 ( 


1.9) 


273 ( 


3.1) 


267 ( 


4.0) 


Nation 


11 ( 


1.1) 


34 { 


2.4) 


29 ( 


1.3) 


15 ( 


1.2) 


11 ( 


1.4) 




255 ( 


3.9) 


264( 


2.8) 


266 ( 


2.4) 


265 ( 


3.0) 


256 ( 


4.1) 


Female 






















State 


6( 


0.9) 


29 ( 


1.8) 


36 ( 


1.6) 


15 ( 


1,2) 


15 ( 


1.1) 




251 ( 


4.8) 


264 ( 


2.0) 


265 ( 


1.6) 


270 ( 


3.0) 


265 ( 


2.8) 


Nation 


7( 


0.9) 


20 ( 


2,0) 


35( 


1.7) 


17 ( 


1.0) 


13 ( 


1.3) 




246 ( 


4.1) 


2W ( 


1.5) 


260 ( 


2.0) 


287 { 


2» 


258 ( 


3.3) 



The sundard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said w)th about 95 percent 
certainty that, fo^ each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A8 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE AftSESSMENT 


Numbors «id OP«nitions 




Oaomtfry 


Heavy 
Emphii$j$ 


Uttle Of No 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Uttle Of No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Uttle Of No 
Emphasis 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 

WACaETMWtaTY 

WNta 

State 

Nation 

Black 

State 

Nation 

Hiipank: 

State 

Nation 



TYPE Of COMMUNITY 
AchwTlagad urban 



and 

ftnafeieficjf ttraSdafwy PraCdancy PraRclMcy PmCdancy ^oAaian^ 



260 { 1J) 



S( 2.8) 

200 ( 1.8) 

4« ( 3.7) 

287 ( 2.2) 

91 ( e.8) 

245 ( 4.4H 

54 ( 7.9) 

243 ( 4.3) 



11 f 1 J 
296(4.1 

15 { 2.1 
2Sr( 34) 



11 ( 1.5) 

287 ( 3.9) 

ie ( l^) 

288 ( 33) 

9 ( 3.0) 
11 { 3.3) 



9{ 1J1 
255 42Y 

17 ( 3.0) 
250 ( 5J) 



9( 2.1) 
258 { 4.3)1 
14 ( 3.4) 
258 { 6.9)4 

9{ 3.9) 

2*( 7>») 
228 ( 2.8)) 



ai) 


15 ( 


'i.<ai 


2«3( 


4.0) 


28 i 


^.0) 


2eo( 



41 ( 3.3) 
279 ( iA) 

38 ( 4.7) 
277 ( 4.3) 

34 ( 5.7) 
238 ( 4.9)1 

23 ( 5.7) 
238 { 8.1)) 



2.8) 
3.8) 



15 ( 2.4) 
266 ( 2.8) 

27 ( 4.4) 
2»( 3.3) 

14 ( 5.9) 

^ 

33 ( 7.9) 
242 ( 5.8)1 



30 ( 3.0) 
268 ( 3.0) 

21 ( 33) 
264 ( 5.4) 



30 ( 2.9) 
271 ( 2.8) 

22 ( 3.4) 
273 ( 5.8) 

28 ( 6.7) 

24 ( 73) 
2» ( 4.7)1 



60 ( 6.6) 
•** { •*•) 

47 ( 6.7) 
246 ( 4.6) 



7( 2.5) 
- ( 

8 ( 2.2) 



7 ( 3.6) 39 { 8.6) 14 ( 4.9) 

•*•(•**) •*•(—) — ( — ) 

23 ( 4.1) 34 { 5.8) 27 ( 6.8) 

•**(***) 255 { 4.4)1 «• { •*«) 



35 (12.8) 
18 ( 5.5) 



State 


39 1 9.0) 


24 { 


7.3) 


12 { 5.7) 


63 { 8.4) 


13 ( 6.1) 

^ 


41 ( 95) 




270 ( a.o)} 




j 


200 { 6^)f 


282 ( 8.2)' 


Nation 


28 (13.0) 


16 ( 


4J) 


9! 7.0) 


40 ( 8.5) 


38 { 9.4) 


13 { 3.2) 




^ 


^ ( 


***) 




^ *^*) 


267 ( AMY 




Dfsadvaitlagad urbjm 












State 


55 (16.8) 


2( 


15) 


a { 7,3) 


33 (11.7) 


0 ( 0.0) 


37 (19.0) 




242 { 6.0)t 




j 




^ ^^) 




**« ^ ^ 


Nation 


48 {12.1) 


9{ 


4.0) 


39(10.3) 


21 { 65) 


33(11.8) 


18 ( 7.6) 




255 ( 6.3)1 






23e ( 6.4)) 




246 ( 8J2)) 


^ 


Extrama rural 














State 


78 ( 4.8) 


e{ 


3.3) 


11 ( 1.9) 


40 {10.9) 


19 ( 8.1) 


31 ( 9.0) 




267 ( 3.8) 




"*) 




275 { 85)1 


261 ( 5.9)1 


268 ( 7.2)J 


Nation 


53 (12.4) 


8( 


3.6) 


6 ( 4.9) 


32 (11.7) 


9( 6.1) 


16 { 7.9) 




257 ( 7.1)1 


«. { 


*") 




265 { 9.1)1 




♦♦4 ^ j 


Other 














State 


53 ( 3.8) 


-.I ( 


1.8) 


8 ( 2.6) 


38 { 3.7) 


16 ( 3.5) 


28 ( 3.8) 




268 ( 1.9) 


292 { 


5,6) 


254 ( SJSY 


275 ( 3.4) 


264 { 3.0)1 


26S ( 2.9) 


Nation 


52 ( 4.1) 


18 ( 


2.7) 


16 { 3.9) 


34 ( 5.3) 


28 { 4.8) 


24 ( 4.3) 




260 ( 2.3) 


286 ( 


3.6) 


253 ( 7,1)1 


270 { 4.8) 


260 ( 3.9) 


265 { 5.7) 



The sUndard errors of the estim»ic*i jtatislics appear m parentheses. It can be said with aboui 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population oi intsresi. the value for the entire populatjon is withm t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The pCiCentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included. ! Inlerpre •vith caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this *stimft'cd mean proficiency. Sample size is insufTiciem to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 studcniSy 
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TABLE A8 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given to 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Nimtert and Op«ritkNit 


llMaurMnant 


0«oitMitry 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Little or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Little or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Emphasis 





Paroar 
an 




_ and 




Paraanliva 
and 


«1 


i 


fn<i_ 




Mxifldancy 


ProAcfancy 


AnoticiafiGy 


PtnHdancy 




isncy 


^rBUdaticy 


TOTAL 




















State 


SS i 




11 ( 1 J) 




41 { 3.1} 


1S( 


2.4) 


30 ( 3.0) 








296 ( 4.1 


2551 42f 


275 ( 2.6) 


2«3( 


2.8 


268 ( ^Xi) 


Nation 


4* ( 


3.8) 


15 ( 2.1) 


17 { 3.0) 


33 ( 4.0) 


»( 3.8) 


21 ( 33) 




200 ( 


1JI) 


287 ( 3^) 


250 ( 5.8) 


272 ( 4.0) 


200 ( 3^) 


264 ( 5.4) 


PARENTS E0UCATK>N 




















flv llWI ■Ulifl i o 




















State 


56 ( 


*.3) 


5 ( 2.0) 


6 ( 2.2) 


34 ( 44>) 


15 { 3.7) 


37 ( 6.7) 




252 ( 


4.4) 














249 ( 4.3)1 


Nation 


ao( 


6,9) 


7 ( 2.3) 


22 ( 5.3) 


25 ( 5.3) 


32 { 6.3) 


20 ( 6.7) 




251 ( 


3.4) 
















HS graduata 




















State 




3.4) 


7( 


1.2) 


11 ( 2.4) 


35 ( 3.5) 


16 ( 


2.6) 


20 ( %Ji) 




m( 


2.0) 


^ ( 




253 ( 47)1 


265 ( 3.2) 


2S8( 


3J) 


261 ( 3.3) 


Nation 




4.8) 


11 ( 


2.8) 


17 ( 3.9) 


27 ( 5.0) 


27 ( 


4.5) 


24 ( 5.1) 




25a( 


2.d) 


( 


*") 


251 { e.1)f 


253 ( 4.7)i 


255( 


4.2) 


246 ( 4.8)1 


Sor^a coMaga 




















State 


51 < 


3.3) 


13 { 


2.2) 


7 ( 2.2) 


42 ( 3.5) 


14 ( 


2.7) 


29 ( 3.5) 




271 ( 


2.3) 


303( 


5.0) 




278 ( 3.7) 


268 ( 


4.0)1 


271 { 4.0) 


Nation 


47 ( 


4.4) 


17 { 


3.3) 


12 ( 2.7) 


39 ( 5.5) 


27 ( 


5.0) 


23 ( 4.1) 




265 ( 


2.6) 


244 ( 


4.1)1 




279 ( 4.5) 


262 ( 


4.8)f 


270 ( 4.7) 


Coltaga graduate 




















State 


52 ( 


3.2) 


15 ( 


2.5) 


e ( 2.0) 


47 { 3.9) 


16 ( 


3.0) 


31 ( 3.2) 




275 { 


2.8) 


301 { 


4.6) 


267 ( d.2)l 


287 ( 3.8) 


268( 


4.5)1 


281 ( 4.1) 


Nation 




4.1) 


19 ( 


2.4) 


16 ('3.3) 


37 ( 3.8) 


2e( 


3.4) 


21 ( 2.9) 






2.6) 


298 ( 


3.4) 


264 ( 7.2)1 


283 ( 3.8) 


270 ( 


3.8) 


280 ( 6.4) 


GENDER 




















Male 




















State 


56( 


2.6) 


11 ( 


1.8) 


B { 1.8) 


39 ( 3.2) 


15 ( 


2.4) 


31 ( 3.1) 




268 ( 


2.2) 


297 ( 


6.2) 


262 ( 4.6)» 


281 ( 3.5) 


267 ( 


3.8) 


271 ( 3.6) 


Nation 


*A ( 


4.1) 


14 ( 


2.1) 


17 { 3.3) 


32 { 3.9) 


29( 


4.1) 


i0{ 3.3) 




261 ( 


2.5) 


287 ( 


4.4) 


256 ( 6.7) 


275 ( 4.8) 


2«3{ 


3.8) 


266 ( 6.8) 


FemaJe 




















State 


55 ( 


3.0) 


11 { 


1^) 


ID ( 2.2) 


42 ( 3.4) 


16 { 


2.7) 


29 ( 3.3) 




264i 


2.3) 


234 ( 


3.0) 


250 ( 5.1)* 


269 ( 2.6) 


259 ( 


2.9) 


265 ( 3.2) 


Nation 


51 { 


3.9) 


15 ( 


2.4) 


17 ( 3.2) 


35 ( 4.3) 


27 ( 


3.9) 


23 ( 3.5) 




260 { 


2.0) 


286 ( 


3.3) 


241 ( 5.4) 


268 ( 4.1) 


256 ( 


3.3) 


263 ( 5.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear \r\ parentheses. Ii can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty thai, for each population of mterest, the value for the enure population is within 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the vanabihty of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is msuffiaent to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A8 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphjisis Given To 
Specific Matheip tics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NA£P TRUU. 
STATE A9SE$$MEIIT 


DaU Anarytis. St«tti^. and 
PfobabNily 


Aigtbra and Runctlons 


H©avY Emphasis 


uttie Of No 

Emphasis 


Heavy Emphasis 


Unie or No 
Emphasis 





Paroanftayi 






Pafcacitafla 




and 




and 


and 




ProAplaiiGy 


Pfoftciancy 


Profldancy 


PrciflcJaiicy 


TOTAL 










State 




75 ( 2.7) 


45 ( 2.9) 


22 ( 2.6) 




262 ( 5.0)( 


200 { 1.6) 


284 ( 1.9) 


241 ( 2J) 


Naiion 


14 { 2-2; 


9S \ 4.4; 


4C ( 3.0) 


20 ( 3.0) 




268 { 43) 


261 ( 2«9) 


275 ( 2.5) 


243 ( 3.0) 


RACEAETHNiCITY 










Wttita 










State 


5( 1.4) 


74 ( 2.9) 


48 ( 3.1) 


20 ( 2.8) 




266 ( 4.6)} 


273 ( 1.4) 


P86( 1.8) 


247 ( 2.5) 


Natton 


14 ( 2.4) 


53 ( S.O) 


48 ( 42) 


18 ( 2.8) 




278 ( 4.1) 


271 ( 3.1) 


281 { 3.0) 


251 { 3.3) 


aack 




State 


3 ( 1.9) 


76 ( 4^1 


24 ( 5.1) 


42 ( 5.5) 




^ 


239 ( 3.8) 


1 ***) 


224 ( 5.0)} 


Nation 


14 { 3.4) 


53 ( 8^) 


39 ( 7.1) 


27 ( 6.9) 






225 ( 4.3) 


253 ( 6.3) 


226 ( 2^y 


Hispanic 








State 


3 { 2.3) 


77 ( 5.8) 


27 ( 4.7) 


30 (11.2) 






245 ( 7.9) 


*^ 1 ***) 




Nation 


15 ( 4.1) 


56 ( 6.3) 


46 { 5.9) 


18 ( 4.2) 






246 ( 4.4) 


257 { 4.0)1 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










AdvantaQad urtan 










State 


9 { 5.3) 


67 ( 8-4) 


71 ( 8.7) 


7( 1.9) 






284 ( 9.4)^ 


294 ( 6.0)' 




Nation 


11 ( 6,6) 


65 (19.4) 


41 i 8.9} 


18 ( 5.3) 




^ J 


284 ( 7.4)1 


296 ( 7.9)1 


^ ***) 


Disadvantaged urban 








State 


0 ( 0.0) 


57 (13,8) 


13 { 7.2) 


39 (15.1) 




j ***) 


232 ( 8.6)1 




J ***) 


Nation 


19 ( 9.4) 


34 (11.4) 


53 (11,8) 


20 { 9.4) 




^ ***) 


236 ( 8-2)( 


254 ( 6.3)1 


^ *^) 


Eidraim mrai 










State 


4 ! 3.2) 


80 ( 7.3) 


40 { 9.0) 


35 (12.0) 




*** ( ***) 


267 ( 3.7) 


285 ( 5.9)i 


249 ( 5.3)f 


Nation 


5 ( 5,4) 


65 (16.9) 


33 ( 8,1) 


42 (16.0) 




1 


254 ( 6.7)1 


^ ***) 


241 ( 5.9)i 










State 


4 ( 1.5) 


75 ( 3.5) 


44 ( 3.9) 


20 ( 3,0) 






271 ( 1.7) 


283 ( 2.1) 


243 ( 2.9) 


Nation 


15 ( 2.9) 


53 ( 5.2) 


47 ( 4.3) 


17 { 3.3) 




2fi7 ( 4.7) 


260 ( 3.4) 


276 ( 2-8) 


245 ( 4.4)1 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses, li can be said with "^bout 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire populaiion is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis*' 
category is not included. I Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determmauon of the variabihty of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufllcicnt to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Giveu To 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 HASP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Mta Analysif , Statistics, snd 
PfolMbHity 


Aigttiri and Functiom 


Heavy Emphasis 


Linie or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy Emphasis 


Little or No 
Emphasis 





Reftwitapo 


Percentage 




Percentage 






and 




Mid 




Pfoffdency 


Pniffcimcy 


ProActency 


Proffdency 


TrtTAl 












State 


4( 13) 


75 ( 


2J) 


45 ( 2.9) 


22 ( 2.8) 




262 ( 5.0)1 






2$4 { 1.9) 


241 ( 2^) 


Nation 


14 ( 22) 


53 ( 


4.4) 


46 ( 3.6) 


20 ( 3.0) 




298 ( 4.3) 


261 { 


2.9) 


275 ( 2.5) 


243 ( 3.0) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 












HS nocvDTiduJta 








35 ( 4.7) 


27 ( 4.9) 


State 


3( 1.5) 


80 ( 


4.2) 






247 ( 


4,0) 


266 ( 5.9) 


^ *^^*) 


Nation 


9 { 3.0) 


53 ( 


7.7) 


28 ( 5.2) 


29 ( 6.9) 






240 ( 


6^) 




^ •♦♦^ 


HS graduate 








37 ( 3,4) 


25 ( 3.1) 


State 


4 ( 1,4) 


74 ( 


3.3) 




^ 


262 ( 


1.9) 


274 { 2,3) 


237 ( 3.2) 


Nation 


17 ( 3.7) 


54 ( 


5,4) 


44 ( 4.8) 


23 { 3.9) 




261 ( 6.0)1 


247 ( 


2,9) 


265 { 3,5) 


239 { 3,4) 


Some coUane 












State 


3 { 1.3) 


75 { 


3.2) 


48 ( 33) 


20 ( 3.0) 






274 ( 


2.1) 


288 ( 2,8) 


243 ( 4.3) 


Nation 


13 ( 2.5) 


57 ( 


5.a) 


48 ( 4.8) 


17 ( 3.1) 






270 ( 


3.7) 


278 ( 3.0) 


^ J 


Cclls9« graduate 








54 ( 3J) 


20 ( 3,1) 


State 


5( 1.7) 


74 { 


2.7) 






281 { 


2.7) 


292 ( 2.3) 


248 ( 4.3) 


Nation 


15 { 2,4) 


53 ( 


4.4) 


50 { 3-9) 


18 ( 2,4) 




282 { 4.5) 


275 ( 


3,6) 


k { 3.0) 


249 ( 4,0) 


GENDER 












Male 










23 ( 3.2] 


State 


4 ( 1.2) 


75 ( 


2.7) 


44 ( 3.2) 






271 ( 


2.0) 


286 { 2.3) 


243 ( 3.3) 


Nation 


13 ( 2.2) 


54 ( 


4.7) 


44 ( 4,1) 


22 ( 3.6) 




275 ( 5.8) 


260 ( 


33) 


276 ( 3.2) 


243 ( 3.0) 


Female 












State 


4( 1,4) 


74 ( 


3.1) 


46 ( 3.1) 


22 ( 2.6) 




1 ^ 


268 ( 


2,1) 


282 ( 2.3) 


240 ( 3.7) 


Nation 


16 ( 2.4) 


53( 


4,5) 


48 ( 3.6) 


18 ( 2.9) 




263 ( 4.4) 


262 ( 


2.8) 


274 ( 2.7) 


244 ( 3.9) 



The standard errors of the esUmated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said wjih about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each populaUon of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percenugcs may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis** 
category is not included. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determmation of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A9 



Teachers' Reports on the Availability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 


1 0«t AH th« RMourcM 1 


1 0«t Most of ItM 


1 Oat Somt or Horn of 


STATE ASSESSMENT 


N«Mi 


RMOurc«s 1 N««d 


Vtm RtcourcM i N««d 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 



RACE/ETH>ifCITY 

mutt 

State 
Nation 

Black 

State 

Nation 

His{)anlc 

State 

Nation 



Type OF COMMUNtTY 



Advantagad tirtxan 

State 

Nation 

Oisacivantagad urt»an 

State 

Nation 

Extrama ruraJ 

State 

Nation 

Othaf 

State 

Nation 



17 ( 3w0) 
387 ( 24) 

13 ( 2A) 
205 { 4^) 



16 ( 3.1) 
271 ( 2.1) 

11 ( 2^) 
275 ( aS)! 

15 { 4.8) 

15 ( 4^) 
241 ( 5.3)1 

14 ( 4.3) 

23 ( 7.8) 
246 ( 7.7)1 



19 ( 7.9) 

I 

36 ( 9^) 
272 ( 83)! 

16 (10.3) 

10 ( 6.8) 

5 { 3.6) 

2 ( 2.6) 

I 

19 ( 3J) 
288 ( 2.1)1 

11 ( 2.9) 
265 ( 3.9)1 



PfoAdaficy 



54 ( 3.7) 

267 ( 1.C) 

50 ( 4.0) 

285 ( 2.0} 



54 ( 3.8) 

271 ( 1.4) 

Sa ( 4.6) 

270 ( 2.3) 



4S( 
240 ( 

52 ( 
242 ( 



7.4) 
3.3)1 
6.6) 
2.4) 



60 ( 6.0) 
248 ( 5.1) 

44 ( 4.9) 
250 ( 2.9) 



59 (10.6) 
283 ( 7.0)1 

59 ( 8.9) 
286 { 1.3)1 

51 ( 9.2) 
241 ( 9.2)1 

40 (13.1) 
251 ( 5.4)1 

52 ( 9.7) 
265 ( 3.6) 

54 (10.4) 
260 ( 8.8)1 

56 ( 5.1) 

268 ( 1.8) 

58 ( 5.4) 

264 ( 2.1) 



29 ( 341} 

206 t 2.4} 

31 ( 4.2) 

201 ( 2.9} 



28 ( 4.0) 

273 ( 2.0) 

30 ( 4.6) 

207 ( 3.3) 

40 ( 8.2) 
238 ( 4.8)1 

33 ( 7.2) 
2% ( 4 J) 



26 ( 

( 

34( 
244 ( 



6.2) 

7.7) 
3.0)1 



22 ( 9.4) 

282 ( 8.7)1 
3( 3.1) 

^ 

33 (11.3) 
I ***) 
50 (143) 
253 ( 5.5)» 

43(11.6) 
267 ( 3.4)1 

43 (10.3) 
257 { 5.0)1 

25 ( 5.3) 

271 ( 2.8)f 

31 ( 5.6) 

263 ( 4.2) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size js msufTicicnt to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A9 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Availability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1W0 NA£P TRIAL 


t Get AU me Resources t 


1 Oet Met! of the 


t Oet Some or None of 


STATE ASSESSMENT 


Need 


Resources 1 Need 


the Resources f Need 






Rercentefe 

arrf 

Pfoftdency 


Peraenteye 


Petvenlsfle 




_ and 
Proflcfeocy 


and 

eittAdeMfitf 


TOTAL 








State 


17 { 3.0) 


« ( a.7) 


2fi{ 3^} 


Nation 


2(J7 ( 2^) 


267 ( 1^) 


2flS( iA) 


13 ( 2.4) 


5S { 4.0) 


31 ( 4^) 




2S5 ( 4.2) 


265 ( 2.0] 


261 ( 2.9) 


PAREMTS' EDUCATiOM 
















State 


18 { 4.6) 


56 { 5.8) 


26 ( 5.0} 




^ ***) 


252 ( 3.7) 




Nation 


8 ( 2.6) 


54 ( 5.7) 


36 ( 6.3] 


HS graduAltt 




244 ( 2J) 


243 { 33}! 






State 


17 ( 3^) 


55 ( 3.8) 


2« ( 4.4) 




262 { 2.7) 


259 ( 1.8) 


281 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


10 ( 23) 


54 ( 4.9) 


35 { 4.9) 




253 ( 4.8}i 


256 ( 1,9) 


256 ( 2.8) 


Some collage 




State 


15 ( 2.8) 


55 ( 43) 


30 ( 4.3} 




273 ( 3.7) 


272 ( 2.3) 


274 { 2.7) 


Nation 


13 ( 3.3) 


62 ( 4,3) 


25 ( 4.1) 






269 ( 2.5) 


267 ( 3.8) 


College graduate 




State 


19 ( 3.7) 


52 ( 4.4) 


29 ( 4.7) 




275 ( 2.8) 


280 ( 2.3) 


277 ( 3.9) 


Nation 


15 ( 2.9) 


56 ( 4.9) 


30 ( 5.1) 




276 ( 5,4)* 


276 ( 2.2) 


273 ( 3.7) 


OENDER 








Male 








State 


17 ( 3,0) 


54 ( 3.9) 


29 ( 4.3) 




289 ( 2,8) 


269 { 1.7) 


271 ( 2.9} 


Nation 


13 ( 2.6) 


57 ( 4.0) 


30 ( 4.0) 




264 ( 5.0)^ 


265 ( 2.6) 


264 ( 3.3) 


Female 




State 


16 ( 3.1) 


54 { 3.8) 


28 ( 3.8) 




266 ( 2.6) 


265 ( 2.0) 


265 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


13 ( 2.4) 


55 ( 4.4) 


32 ( 4.7) 




266 { 3,9) 


264 ( 2.0) 


257 f 3.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated stausiics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 9.S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the enure popuJatjon is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is msufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE AlOa 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 '«A£P TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMErn 


At LMSt OfK« a W»#k 


\M% Than Onca a Waak 


Navar 





Pat'canta^a 


Pafcantag^ 


Parcantaga 




and 


— ■ 
and 


and 




ProAcfaacy 


Proffciancy 


ProAciMtcy 


TOTAL 








State 


3d ( 4.1] 


48 ( 3.6) 


15 ( 2.7) 




271 ( 2.3) 


266 ( 1^) 


262 { 3.8) 




SQ f 4 4^ 


43 ( 4 1) 


8 ( 2.0) 




200 { 22) 


264 ( 2.3) 


277 ( 5.4)! 


RACE/ETHNICITY 








Whlta 






15 ( 2.r) 


State 


39 ( 4^) 


47 [ 3.0) 




276 ( 1.8) 


ZtS9 ( 1.4j 


267 ( 3.5)» 


Nation 


49 ( 4.6) 


43 ( 4.5) 


8 ( 2.3) 




265 ( 2.7) 


271 ( 2^) 


285 ( 4.9)' 


Black 








State 


38 ( 9S) 


4U 1 iU.3) 


( b.4j 




240 ( 3.3)' 


242 ( 3^)' 


( ) 


Nation 


47 ( 8.1) 


45 ( 7.0) 


9 ( 4.1) 




240 ( 3.4) 


238 ( 4,0) 


{ ) 


Hispanic 






10 ( 4./) 


State 


48 ( 7.4) 


3o 1 b.i>; 




( ***) 


^ ^^^) 


^ ***) 


Nation 


64 ( 72) 


32 ( 6.9) 


4 ( 1.4) 




246 ( 2.5) 


247 ( D.3)« 


( ) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








Actvantagad urt>an 




40 ( 9.5) 


7 ( 4.2) 


State 


53 ( 7.5) 




290 ( 8.6)' 


274 ( 7.5)! 




Nation 


39 (22.9) 


41 (17.9) 


20 (12.2) 




1 ♦♦♦^ 


273 ( 6.0)* 


^ ***) 


Disadvantaged urt>an 






16 ( 6.8) 


State 


70 ( 37) 


14 ( 6.2) 




245 { 7.3)^ 






Nation 


70 (11.7) 


21 ( 9.0) 


9 ( 8.5) 




248 ( 4.8) J 


249 ( 8.7)1 




Extrame rural 








State 


27 (11.7) 


64 (103) 


8 ( 6.0) 




271 ( 5.2)^ 


267 ( 2.8 )i 


1 ***) 


Nation 


35 (14.6) 


56 (17.1) 


9 ( 9.6) 




255 ( ssy 


258 ( 5.9)« 




Ottier 






19 ( 3.9) 


State 


39 ( 4.9) 


43 ( 4.1) 




272 ( 2.0) 


266 ( 1,8) 


268 ( 3.8)! 


Nation 


50 ( 4.4) 


44 ( 4.5) 


6 ( 1.8) 




260 ( 2.4) 


264 ( 2,8) 


277 { 8,3)1 



I he standard errors of ihe esiimaicd statislioi appear in part-nthu^eb. Il can Ik said with about 95 percent 
certainly thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the vanabihty of this estimated mean proficjency. *** Sample si/e ij? insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE AlOa 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Al LMst Ohm a Wt«k 


Lks lhan Onc« a WMk 







Pat^oatitssa 


Paroacitasa 


Parcantasa 




and 




Mid 




PioHciaiicy 


PfeHehMiey 


Pfoflclancy 


TOTAL 








State 


36 { 4.1) 


46 ( 3.6) 


15 { 2.7) 




271 { 


206 { 13) 


262 ( 3.8) 


Nation 




43 { 4.1) 


8 { 2.0) 




200 ( 2^) 


204 { 2^) 


277 { BA]\ 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 








rm noii-^raiiiiaiv 








State 


33 ( 5.0) 


51 ( 5.6) 


16 ( 4.5) 






252 { 3.8) 


\ ) 


Nation 


% ( 6.4) 


3d { 63) 


1 ( 1.4) 




244 ( 3^] 


244 ( 32V 


\ f 


HS graduata 




State 


37 { 43) 


47 ( 3.9) 


15 { 3*2) 




262 { 2.1) 


261 ( U) 


251 ( 43)1 


Nation 


49 ( 4.S) 


45 ( 5.1) 


6 f 2.5) 




252 ( 2.8 


257 ( 2.7) 


\ f 


Soma coUa^a 




State 


41 ( 4 71 


45 ( 4^) 


14 f 2 8) 




277 ( 3.0) 


270 { 1.9) 


268 ( 4.6)1 


Nation 


51 ( 5^) 


42 ( 5.1) 


7 ( 2.3) 




268 ( 3.1) 


268 ( 3.2) 




Collaga graduate 




State 


41 { 4.6) 


44 { 4.2) 


16 ( 2,9) 




283 ( 3.4) 


277 ( 2.5) 


273 ( 4.7)i 


Nation 


46 ( 5^) 


43 ( 4.4) 


11 ( 2.7) 




271 { 2.6) 


276 ( 3.0) 


285 ( 4.9)> 


GENDER 








Male 








State 


40 ( 4.3) 


46 ( 3.8) 


15 ( 2.7) 




273 ( 2,3) 


269 ( 2.0) 


263 ( 4.1)1 


Nation 


50 ( 4.5) 


42 { 4.0) 


8( 2.1) 




261 { 3.0) 


265 ( 3.1) 


278 ( 5.3)' 


Female 






State 


35 ( 4.3) 


45 ( 3.8) 


16 ( 3.0] 




269 ( 2.8) 


263 ( 1.7) 


260 ( 4.3)t 


Nation 


50 { 4.7) 


43 ( 4.7) 


7{ 2.1) 




259 ( 2.2) 


263 ( 2.1) 


275 ( 6.6)i 1 



The standard errors of the estimated suiistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within .t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. ••• Sample size is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE AlOb 



Teachers* Reports on the Use of Mathematical 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 MA£P TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At U«$l Onc« a WMk 


LMs Than One# a WMk 







PerceiHi^ye 


Pefventage 






and 










Pioflt~i^ifv 




TOTAL 








State 


11 ( 2^) 


77 { 3.3) 


11 ( 2.3) 




256 ( 4.4)1 


2ee( 1.3) 


263 ( 4^]t 


Nation 


22 ( 3.7) 


68 ( 3.9) 


9 ( 2.6) 




2S4 ( 3^) 


283 ( 1.9) 


262 ( 5J}! 


RACE/ETHNICHTY 
















State 


10 { 2.3) 


78 ( 3.3) 


12 ( 2JS] 






270 ( 1 2 


{ A All 




17 f 4 01 


72 [ 4 21 


ID f 2 71 






269 { 2.1 ) 




Black 








State 


21 ( 8 41 


75 ( 7*9) 


5 ( 2^1 




i / 


241 { 2.5) 


\ } 






70 ( 6.3) 


8 f 3^1 






241 i 2 91 












State 


11 ( 5.9) 


61 ( 6.9) 


8 ( 3 71 




i ; 


247 ( 5.0)f 






39 { /.5 


55 ( 7.3) 


7 r 2 61 




247 ( 3.8 


245 ( 3.8)* 


\ i 










Acfvantagad xittMn 








State 


6 ( 2.6) 


73 ( 8.7] 


21 ( 9.5) 






283 ( 6.5)' 




Nation 


23 (14.4) 


63 (11.5) 


15 ( 9.3) 




•-#•« ^ ***) 


278 ( 5.6)1 




Disadvantaged xxtMn 








State 


3S ^16.6) 


48 (14.4) 


18 (15.8) 




1 


239 ( 7.7)1 


^ 


Nation 


39 (11.4) 


59 (12.1) 


2( 1.8) 




247 ( 7.5)1 


253 ( 7.0)1 




Extreme rural 








State 


9 ( 8.4) 


79 (10.2) 


12 ( 6.8) 






264 ( 2.8) 


1 ***) 


Nation 


27 (14,9) 


65 (14.6) 


8 ( 3.9) 






202 ( 2.8)1 




Other 








State 


11 ( 2:2) 


80 ( 3J^) 


10 ( 2.5) 




266 ( 3.7)1 


267 { 1.7) 


287 ( 5.7)f 


Nation 


19 ( 4.3) 


72 ( 5.0) 


9{ 3.3) 




253 ( 3.9)i 


263 ( 2.2) 


281 ( 7.1)i 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can bo said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withm i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the vanability of this estimated mean proficienc). *•* Sample si/e is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A 10b 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Use of Mathematical 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRUiL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Uaft Oiica a WmR 


Lms Than Onca a Wtak 


Nev^r 





Parcantaga 


Pf cantaga 


Parcantaoa 




and 


and 






PitilldlaiKy 

■ V P^F* W^rM 


PfoAclanev 


PrafldiMicv 


TOTAL 








State 




77 i 3.3) 


11 { 2.3) 




259 ( 4.4)! 


2dB { 1.3) 


283 { 4^11 


Nation 


22 ( 3.7) 


68 ( 39) 


8(26) 




254 ( 3^) 


263 ( 1^) 


282 i S Q)} 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 
















State 


11 ( 44) 


79 ( 5.7) 


Mi AO) 






249 ( 2.2) 




Nation 


25 ( 5.6) 


68 ( 7.2) 


9(65) 






243 ( 2.2) 


\ } 


HS graduate 








State 


12 { 2 7) 


79 { 3.6) 


9 f 2 41 
^ \ £,**} 




256 { 3.8)1 


259 { 1.5) 


273 ( 7.1)^ 


Nation 


23 ( 4.8) 


70 { 5.3) 


7 ( 2.8) 




246 ( 4W 


255 ( 2^i 


\ } 


Sc»me coUage 








State 


11 / 2 7i 


76 f '\^\ 






1 


271 ( 1,8) 


♦♦<• 1 <#^« J 


Nation 


18 ( 4,0) 


73 ( 4.3) 


9 1 2,4) 




261 ( 4.4)1 


269 ( 2.3) 


^ 


Colie^ grackiate 






State 


10 ( 2.4) 


76 ( 3.3) 


14 ( 2.7) 




268 ( e.8)f 


278 ( 2.2) 


290 i ^.6)! 


Nation 


20 { 3.9) 


69 ( 3.7) 


11 ( 2.5) 




266 ( 3.5)} 


274 ( 2.2) 


297 ( 4.2)f 


GENDER 








Matt 








State 


12 ( 2.6) 


79 ( 3.2) 


10 ( 2.0) 




262 ( 4.1)1 


269 ( 1.7) 


285 ( 5.6) 


Nation 


22 ( 4,1) 


69 ( 4.1) 


6 1 2,0» 




255 ( 4.1) 


265 ( 2,1) 


287 ( 7.2)' 


Femala 




State 


11 ( 2.4) 


76 ( 3.6) 


13 ( 2.8) 




257 ( 5,6)i 


263 ( 1.5) 


282 ( 4,9)' 


Nation 


21 { 3.6) 


69 ( 4.2) 


10 ( 3.3) 




254 { 3.3) 


262 { 1.9) 


278 ( 6.0}' 



The standard errors of the esnmated stanstics appear in parentheses. It can be said wjih about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of" interest, the value for the entire population is within -t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students) 
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TABLE Alia 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE AS9ESSyEMT 


AfaYiof! Evtry f>«y 


$«v«ril Tlimt a WmIc 


About One* a WMk or 





P^afQMiapa 










and 


and 




PraAciaiicy 


hnofidancy 


Piotlcianc¥ 


TOTAL 








State 


ei ( 3.1) 


18 ( 2J0) 


3{ 1.1) 




270 ( 1^) 


282 ( 2i» 


^ 


Nat)on 


88 { 3.4) 


31 ( 3.1) 


7 ( 1.8) 




287 { 1J) 


2S4( 2.9) 


280 { 6.1 )f 


RACE/FTMHICITY 








Milts 










83 ( 3.1 ) 


18 ( 3.0) 


2{ 0.5) 




01% fill 


267 / 3.1) 








28 ( 3^) 








264 { 34) 


264 { 5.4)^ 














21 i 45) 


8 ( 43) 








\ / 


nialiOn 


SI5 f 7 71 


41 ( 7 9) 


2 { 1 4) 






233 ( 3 9)» 


\ } 






15 ( 4.6) 


12 (12.1) 














Nation 












240 ( 4.3)1 




TVDF nc r*Ati&iiiliiTV 

i TI'C Wr WWWIIWUWI 1 T 








Advantagad urlxan 




19 { 7.9) 


0 { 0.0) 


State 


81 { 7.9) 




282 ( 5.9)1 


1 j 




Nation 


63 (15.9) 


23 ( 5.2) 


14 (14.6) 


283 { 7.3}l 


*** ^ 




Ditadvantagad urban 






16 (14.4) 


State 


63 (14.3) 


21 ( 8.6) 




250 ( 7.7)1 


^ ***) 


1 ***) 


Nation 


66 (10.7) 


31 (11.1) 


4 { 2.2) 




252 ( 4.7)} 


243 ( a.O)t 


^ J 


Extrama rural 








State 


83 (11.1) 


17 (11.1) 


0 ( 0.0) 


268 ( 2.2) 


1 




Nation 


50 (10.6) 


40 (10.0) 


10 ( 7.3) 




265 ( 4.0)1 


247 ( 7.6)! 




Other 






3 ( 0.9) 


State 


81 ( 3.5) 


16 ( 3.3) 


270 { 1.4) 


262 ( 2.7)J 


^ J 


Nation 


63 ( 3.9) 


31 ( 3.5) 


6( 1.9) 




267 ( 2.3) 


255 ( 3.1) 


257 ( 5.8)1 



The standard errors of the esumaled statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample si/e is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE Alia I Teachers* Reports on the Frequency of 
(continued) | Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRSAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Atmott Ev«ry Day 


S«v«ral Tinm a Wttfc 


About Onca a WMk or 





^•foef 


ilage 




Pattwilago 




_ ancl 


an 


o 


and 




Pfiofldency 






PfoScfancy 


1 w 1 m!L 












State 


81 ( 


3.1) 


lO \ 




3( 1.1) 




270 ( 


1.3) 


«o< \ 






Nation 






31 ( 


3.1) 


7( 1J) 




267 { 


1.8) 


254( 




2flO( 5.1 )f 














HS non-graduate 












State 


80 { 


4.8) 


1^ ( 




5 ( 2.6) 




253 ( 


2.9) 


\ 






Nation 


67 { 


5.5) 


07 ( 




6{ 2.1) 




245 ( 


3^2) 


I 


} 




HS graduate 












State 


80 ( 


3.7) 


<7 i 

If { 




3( 13) 




262 ( 


1.4) 


0^ ( 
«5o { 






Nation 


61 ( 


4.4) 


34( 


3.7) 


6( 13) 




257 ( 


2.5) 


ZoU ( 


dM) 




Some college 










State 


82 ( 


3.6) 


16 ( 


3.4) 


2{ 1.0) 




275 ( 


1.7) 


265 i 


4.8)t 




Nation 


68 ( 


4.2) 


26 ( 


3.7) 


6( 1.9) 




272 { 


2.7) 


256 { 


5.2) 




College gradu/Je 












State 


83 { 


2.9] 


15 ( 


2.6) 


2 ( 0.9) 




279 ( 


2.0) 


277 ( 


3.7) 




Nation 


61 ( 


4.0) 


31 ( 


3.9) 


8 ( 3.1) 




281 ( 


2.2) 


265 ( 


3.1) 




GENDER 












Male 












State 


81 { 


3.3) 


16 ( 


3.0) 


2( 1.1) 




272 ( 


1.6) 


264 I 


3.3) 




Nation 


60 { 


3.7) 


33 { 


3.4) 


7 ( 1.9) 




269 ( 


2.1) 


256 ( 


3.6) 


281 ( 6.7)1 


Female 












State 


81 ( 


3.1) 


16 ( 


3.0) 


3{ 1.2) 




267 ( 


1.51 


260 ( 


3.3) 




Nation 


65; 


3.6) 


28 ( 


3.3) 


7 ( 2.2) 




268 ( 


1.8) 


253 ( 


25) 





The standard errors- of the esumalcd slalislics appear m parentheses. It can be said wiih about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within -r. 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample mc ts insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE Al lb 



Teachers^ Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Ltast Several Times 
a WmK 


About OiKo a WMk 


Lass than WMkty 





Percentefe 


PeroefHafs 


Percenlaga 




and 


and 


and 




PfoAdancy 


ProfldefKy 


Profldancy 


TOTAL 








State 


33 ( 3^) 


34 ( Z3) 


33 ( 3.6) 




256 ( 2A) 


266 { 2.0) 


277 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


34 ( 3.6) 


33 ( 3,4) 


32 { 3.6) 




256 ( 2^) 


260 ( 2^) 


274 ( 2.7) 


RACE/ETHNtCtTY 








WHta 








State 


31 { 3^) 


34 ( 3.4) 


35 f 4.0) 




263 ( 2^) 


272 ( 21) 


278 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


32 { 4.1) 


33 ( 3.5) 


35 ( 3.6) 




264 { 2.7} 


264 { 2.7) 


279 ( 2i>) 


Black 




State 


46 { 7^1 


34 ( 7.0) 


21 ( 8.5) 




234 ( 4.3)^ 






Nation 


45 ( 73} 


31 ( 7.6) 


23 { 6.3) 




232 ( 3.1 )^ 


243 ( 2.3)^ 


246 { 7.0)* 


Hispanic 






St^te 


43 ( 7.1) 


40 { 7,6) 


16 ( 4.8) 


Nation 


41 ( 7.7) 


26 ( 5,3} 


1 **^*) 

33 ( 7.5) 




242 { 3^)1 


244 {51)* 


257 ( 2 3)* 


TVPF OP COUilliMtTV 








AiSvantaged urt>an 








State 


29 ( 5.6) 


37 ( 6.6) 


34 ( 8.3) 




266 ( 7,4)1 


275 ( 6,4)1 


302 { 6.9)* 


Nation 


59(13.9) 


20 ( 6.0) 


21 { 8.2) 




273 ( 3.4)1 


*#♦ ^ ***) 


*-«t 1 


Disadvantaged urban 








State 


53 (17.8) 


16 (10.4) 


30 (21.3) 




237 ( 4.3)» 


«'««' 1 


1 


Nation 


50(13.9) 


22 (11.2) 


26 (10.7) 




237 ( 2.4)1 


258 ( 8.3)1 


263 ( 4.1)1 


Extreme rural 








State 


27 ( 8.1) 


39 (11.4) 


34 (11.2) 




260 ( 23)i 


266 { 4.9|J 


272 ( 6.5)* 


Nation 


27 (14.3) 


49 (12.7) 


24 (10.1) 




«-•♦ ^ 


256 ( 6.7)t 


^ ***) 


Other 








State 


32 ( 5.2) 


38 ( 3,6) 


32 ( 4.7) 




261 ( 2.7) 


270 ( 2.7) 


275 { 2.1) 


Nation 


30 ( 4.4) 


35 ( 4.3) 


36 ( 4.2) 




256 ( 3.3) 


259 ( 2.81 


272 ( 2.9) 



I he standard errors ot the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about v^ jxTccni 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wuhin * 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allou accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample si/e is msufficieni to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE Allb 
(continued) 



Teachers^ Reports on the Frequency of 
M&thematics Worksheet Use 



rERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IMO NAEP TRtAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At LMft Stv^al Tknts 


A^Oirt Onc« « W«#4( 


Ussman WMKIy 









itafa 


P.;jT«ntsta 




ami 




and 




Prollctoncy 


ProAdMKy 


PiuNiJancy 


TOTAL 












SXQXt 


M{ 


3J) 


34( 


3^) 


33 { 3.8) 




25S( 


2A) 


26S( 


2.0) 


277 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


34{ 


3.0) 


33( 


3.4) 


32 ( 3.6) 




2501 


2^) 


2eQ( 


2^) 


274 ( 2.7) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 












HS no«v-4r»du«t» 












State 


36 ( 


6 31 


37 ( 


5.5] 


27 ( 6.0) 




242 ( 


4 411 


254 ( 


4 S) 


( ) 


Nation 


35 { 


6 0) 


29 { 


6.3) 


36 ( 6 J) 




239 ( 


3 51 




/ 


250 ( 4.5)t 


H$ graduata 












State 


34 ( 




JO \ 




30 ( 4^) 




253( 


2.0) 


261 ( 


2.3) 


266 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


35( 


5.3) 


36( 


4^) 


30 ( 4.8) 




250 ( 


3.8) 


250( 


27) 


263 i 3.4) 


Smtm collagtt 








State 


31 { 


4.4) 


35( 


3.4) 


34 ( 4.3) 




264 ( 


3.3) 


274 ( 


3.1) 


279 ( 3.1) 


Nation 


33( 


4.7) 


32 ( 


4,0) 


35 ( 4.1) 




2€0( 


2.6] 


266 { 


4.2) 


278 ( 2.6) 


Co4lag# graduata 












State 


31 ( 


3.6) 


32( 


3.7) 


37 { 4,5) 




267 ( 


3^) 


279 ( 


2.7) 


288 ( 3.0) 


Nation 


35{ 


3.8) 


32 { 


3.4) 


33 { 3.5) 




264 ( 


2.6) 


271 ( 


2.4) 


289 ( 2.9) 


GENDER 












Mala 












State 


31 ( 


3.8) 


35( 


3.3) 


34 ( 3 9) 




260 ( 


2.0) 


270 ( 


2,2) 


279 ( 3.0) 


Nation 


35 { 


4.1) 


^( 


3.6) 


31 ( 35) 




257 ( 


3.2) 


261 ( 


2.8) 


275 ( 3.2) 


Fantate 












State 


34( 


4.1) 


34( 


3,6) 


32 ( 4.0) 




256 ( 


3.0) 


286 ( 


2.4) 


274 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


34( 


4.1) 


32 ( 


3.7) 


34 ( 4.1) 




254 ( 


2.1) 


25a ( 


2,3) 


273 j 2.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. 1l can be said with about V5 percent 
ocrlamty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency, Sample me is msufTictent to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Indiana 



TABLE A 12 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Uatt Onct ft WMk 


LMs Than Ohm a WmIc 









Psrasntoie 

IH^eSdsficy 


PSfMlltetft 


TOTAL 








State 


20 ( 2.0} 


30 { 1.7) 


S0( 2^) 




20Q ( 2A) 


270 ( 1.4) 


2661 1.4} 


Nation 




2S C 14) 






256 ( 2.7) 


267 ( IJOi) 


261 [ 


RACE/ETHNICITY 
















State 


19 ( 1.9) 


M { 1.9) 


51 ( 2A) 




272 ( 2.4} 


274 ( 1.4) 


2«( 1^} 


Nation 


27 ( 2JI) 


29 ( 1.7) 


44 { 33) 




2$0 ( 3.1) 


272 ( 1.9) 


270 ( 1.7) 


Black 




State 


25 ( 4.9) 


29 ( 4.1) 


4« ( 4.4) 




*^ ( 


^ ***) 


238 ( 3.5) 


Nation 


23 { 3.0) 


24 ( 3.6) 


4« ( 4.7) 




234 ( 3.0) 


245 ( 4.6) 


234 ( 3.1) 


KfiiMfiic 




State 


2d ( 4.9) 


29 { 5.1) 


44 ( 5.7) 


Nation 


*** ( 

37 ( 5.2) 


^ ***) 
22 { 3.6) 


J 

41 ( 5,0) 




242 ( 3.9) 


250 ( 3.4) 


240 ( 2.8) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








AdvanUgtit urtan 








State 


21 ( 4^) 


37 { 5.2) 


41 ( 7.5) 




283 ( 7.1)1 


281 { 4.0)f 


279 ( 5.6)1 


Nation 


27 (13.9) 


33 ( 4.5) 


40 (13.4) 




««« ^ J 


286 ( 5.4)! 


279 ( 3^)1 


DisadvanUg«d urban 




State 


39 ( 7.0) 


24 ( 4.9) 


37 ( 8.7) 






^ ^*~*) 


243 ( 8^)1 


Nation 


31 ( 5.7) 


20 ( 2.6) 


49 ( 6.3) 




245 { 4.0)) 


267 ( 8.4)1 


245 ( 3.7)t 


E)ctr«m« rural 






State 


11 { 2.6) 


25 ( 3.9) 


63 ( 4.0) 






270 ( 3.4)1 


265 ( 3.1) 


Nation 


34 (10.8) 


27 ( 3.8) 


39 (11.6) 




249 ( 5.2)i 


284 ( 3,5)1 


256 { 6.2)1 


Other 




State 


20 { 2.5) 


28 ( 2,2) 


51 ( 3.4) 




269 { 2^) 


272 ( 1.6) 


266 ( 1,6) 


Nation 


27 ( 2.6) 


28 ( 1.7) 


45 { 3.3) 




200 ( 3.3) 


264 ( 2.1) 


262 ( 2.2) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses h can be said v/ith about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t. 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample si7.c is msufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Indiana 



TABLE A12 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAU 
STATE ASSESSMEKT 


At Uast Onc« ft WMk 


LMs Than Odm a WMk 





TOTAL 



State 
Nation 

PAREWTS' EDUCATION 



HS non-graduatt 

State 

Nation 

HS graduata 

State 

Nation 

Soma collage 

State 

Nation 

Collaga graduate 

State 

Nation 



QEWPER 

Mala 

State 

Nation 

Famale 

State 

Nation 



Pan^anciga 
Profftafancy 



20 ( 2.0) 
266 ( 2A) 

28 ( 2^) 
256 ( 2J) 



25 ( 4.5) 

29 ( 4.5) 
2*2 ( 3.4) 

20 ( 2.7) 
258 ( 2.9) 

28 ( 3.0) 
251 { 3.7) 

18 ( 2.1) 

272 { 3.2) 

27 ( 3.9) 
265 ( 3.6) 

21 { 2.1) 
279 ( 3.7) 

28 { 3.0) 
270 ( 2.7) 



21 ( 2.3) 
270 ( 3.3) 

31 ( 2S) 
259 ( 3J) 

20 ( 2.1) 

262 ( 2.9) 

26 ( 2.4) 

257 ( 2.8) 



ProAdancy 



30 ( 1.7) 
270 ( 14) 

28 ( 1.4) 
267 ( 2.0) 



24 ( 3.7) 

29 ( 3.0) 
244 ( 3.0) 

28 ( 2^) 
262 { 2.1) 

28 ( 1.8) 
261 ( 2.6) 

35 ( 27) 

274 ( 23) 

27 { 2.4) 
268 ( 3.3) 

29 ( 1.9) 
280 ( 2.0) 

28 ( 1.9) 
278 ( 2.8) 



28 ( 1.9) 

273 { 1.6) 

28 ( 1.7) 

268 ( 2.6) 

32 { 2.1) 

267 ( 1.9) 
27 ( 1.8) 

268 ( 17) 



ParpanUga 

awl 
ProHclaiicy 



50 { 2,6) 

266 ( 1.4) 

44 ( 2.9) 

261 ( 1.6) 



51 ( 5^) 
255 ( 3.0) 

42 ( AJb) 
242 ( 27) 

52 ( 3.2) 
259 ( 1.6) 

43 ( 3.4) 
252 ( 17) 

46 ( 3.2) 
270 ( 2.1) 

46 ( 3.8) 
266 ( 2.1) 

50 ( 2.7) 
276 ( 2.1) 

44 { 3.6) 
275 ( 2.2) 



52 { 2.9) 

268 ( 1.5) 

41 ( 2.9) 

262 ( 1.8) 

49 ( 27) 
264 ( l.fi) 

47 ( 3.2) 
260 ( 1.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty thai, foi each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufTicienl to permit a reliable c:;timate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A13 



Indiana 



Students' Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
Objects 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATI ASSHSMENT 


AlUMlOliMiWMk 


Lms Tfwi Ohm a Wft«k 





TOTAL 

State 

Nation 

RACEyFTHWICITY 

WMtt 

Statd 

Nation 

Black 

Stats 

Nation 

HItpanIc 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUWtTY 



Advantag#d urban 

State 

Nation 

Disadvantaged urtian 

State 

Nation 

Extreme ruraJ 

State 

Nation 

Other 

State 

Nation 



23 { 1J) 
261 ( 23] 

28 ( 18) 
2S8 ( 2*6) 



21 ( 1^) 
2«{ 2.1) 

27 ( 1.9) 
266 ( 2.6) 

33 { 5.0) 
239 ( 3.4)f 

27 ( 3.3) 
234 { 3J) 

29 ( 3.7) 



38 
241 



4.2) 
4.6) 



28 ( 5^) 

275 ( 7.1)f 

36 mz) 

278 ( 6.1)! 

28 ( 8.6) 

35 ( 6.8) 
2*9 ( 5.3)1 

18 { 3.3) 
254 ( 6.2)1 
21 { 3.1) 



23 ( 2.3) 
264 ( 1il) 

27 ( 2.0) 
256 ( 2.9) 



37 ( 1.6) 
271 ( 1.2) 

31 ( 1.2) 
208 ( 1^) 



36 ( 1.8) 
274 { 1.2) 

33 ( 1.6) 
276 ( 1.8) 

30 ( 4.1) 

27 ( 3^) 
248 ( 4^) 

32 { 3.3) 

23 ( 2.0) 
253 ( 4.3) 



3d ( 4.4) 

284 { 4.3)» 

33 ( 4.8) 

284 ( 3.2)i 

20 { 1.7) 

18 ( 2.1) 
256 { 5.7)1 

41 { 3.5) 

270 ( 1.9) 

37 ( 4.7) 
262 ( 4.7)1 

38 ( 2.0) 

271 ( 1.5) 
31 ( 1.4) 

270 ( 1.8) 



40 ( 2.0) 
267 ( 1.3) 

41 ( 2.2) 
2S8( 1.6) 



41 ( 2.2) 

271 ( 1.4) 

40 ( 2.5) 

2C8( 1.8) 

38 ( 4.2) 
241 ( 3.4) 

46 ( 4.5) 

232 ( 2.6) 

39 ( 4.2) 

I ***) 

40 ( 4.0) 
240 ( 1^) 



36 ( 4.9) 

280 ( 2.9)» 
32 (11,1) 

281 ( 5.9)f 

f ? ( 8.9) 
249 ( s.zy 

46 ( 6.4) 
246 { 4.8)1 

42 { 4.6) 

266 ( 3.3) 

43 ( 5.0) 
251 ( 5^)1 

39 ( 3.0} 

268 ( 1.9) 

41 ( 2.4) 

260 ( 2.2) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses, ll can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire populauon is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ? Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
deiermmatjon of the vanabihty of this esiimated mean proHciency. **• Sample si/e is msufficjent to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A13 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 MAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMEMT 


Ai LmsI Oik* a WMk 


Lms Than Onca a Waak 


Navw 





Pefoaniate 
and 


Psf^esfilafe 
and 


PeitiMtaw 








PfoAGlaiicy 


TOTAL 








State 


23 { 1.7) 


37 ( 1.6) 


40 { 2^) 






271 ( 1.2) 


287 ( 1^ ) 






31 { 1.2) 


41 { 2.2) 






260 ( 13) 


2Sa { 1.6) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 








HS noiv^rtduatt 




37 { 4.1) 


45 ( 4.4) 




18 ( 2.8) 




I J 


256 ( 3.4) 


250 ( 2 J) 


Ki Ion 

niclliwil 




26 ( 2 7) 


47 ( 5.0) 






253 { 33) 


240 ( 2.3 


fi «7 yialMMIIv 






37 ( 2i) 




27 f 2.11 


36 ( 2.0) 




256 f 1 8) 


264 { 1.7) 


259 ( 2.0 




27 ( 2 71 


31 { 2.4^ 


43 ( 3.3) 




250 ( 2.4) 


259 { 2 7 J 


253 ( 2.1) 


Some collet9« 




38 { 23) 


42 ( 2.4) 




21 ( 2,5) 




264 { 3!3) 


273 ( 2.1) 


274 ( 23) 


Nation 


29 ( 2,6) 


36 ( 23) 


35 ( 2.6) 




261 ( 3.5) 


274 ( 2^) 


263 ( 2.1) 


Cdlaga griduatt 




37 { 1.9) 


40 ( 2.8) 


State 


23 { 2,3) 




271 ( 3.6) 


281 ( 2,0) 


279 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


30 ( 2,5) 


32 { 2.0) 


38 ( 2.6) 




269 i 3,0) 


276 ( 2.0) 


275 { 2.0) 


GENDER 








Mate 






38 ( 1.9) 


State 


25 ( 1.8) 


3« { 1.6) 




264 ( 2-7) 


273 ( 1.7) 


270 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


32 ( 2.0) 


30 ( 1.5) 


38 ( 2.2) 




256 ( 2.9) 


271 ( 2.1) 


260 ( 1.8) 


Female 






43 ( 2.3) 


State 


21 ( 2-1) 


37 ( 2.0) 




259 ( 2.5) 


268 ( 1.6) 


264 ( 2.0) 


Natfon 


25 ( 2.0) 


31 { 1.9) 


44 { 2.6) 




257 { 3.0) 


268 ( 1.5) 


257 { 1.9) 



The standard errors of the esiimiiied statistics appear m parentheses. U can be said wjth about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. »»• Sample size is insufncient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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Indiana 



TABLE AH 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Abnmt Ev^ C>ay 


S«v«rAl Tiims a WMk 


Atioul Onct a Waak or 
Lass 





^manlafa 


PafMnlafa 


PafMfilass 




and 


^ ami 


_ and 




ProActency 


Pi'oflclaMy 




TOTAL 








State 


82 ( 1-5) 


12 { Oi)) 


5( 1.0) 










Nation 


74 ( 1.9) 


14 ( 0.8) 


12 ( 1.8) 






2Sa { 1,7) 


242 ( 4^) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 








ivnita 








state 


S3 ( 1^) 


12 { 0.9) 


5 ( 0.9) 




273 ( 1.0) 


265 ( 2.3) 


254 ( 3^) 


Nation 


76 ( 2^) 


13 ( 0.8) 


11 ( 2-2) 




274 ( 1^1 


258 ( 2^) 


252 ( 5.1)1 


Black 








State 


»0 ( '^J^) 


14 { 2.d) 


7 ( 2.8) 




24S i 2.4} 


^ ***) 




Nation 


71 { 2.5) 


15 ( 1.7) 


14 ( 3-2) 




240 ( 2^) 


232 ( 3.1) 


223 { 6.1)1 


Hispanic 








State 


71 { 7.8) 


17 { 5.8) 


11 ( 3.0) 




253 ( 3^) 


1 ^ 




Nation 


61 ( 3.7) 


21 ( 2.9) 


17 ( 2.7) 




249 i 2.3) 


242 { 5.1) 


224 ( 3.4) 


TYPE OF COMIilUMiTy 








AcTvantagttf tJrt»an 








State 


82 ( 2.3) 


13 { 2.3) 


5( 1.1) 




283 ( 4,3)^ 






Nation 


73 (11.1) 


13 ( 1.7) 


14(10-4) 




286 ( 4.6)[ 






Diiacivantaga<i urtan 








State 


76 ( 9.9) 


12 ( 4,3) 


12 ( 6.2) 




249 ( 5.3)! 


j 




Nation 


69 ( 2.8) 


1i ( 2.5) 


15 ( 7J2) 




253 ( 3J)I 


243 ( 4.4)1 


235 i 6.5)1 


Extraftia rurai 








State 


87 { 2.6) 


11 ( 2.5) 


2 ( 0.8) 




268 ( 2,3) 






Nation 


68 (11J3) 


15 j 3.6) 


17 ( 8^) 




263 { 4.2)! 


««« 1 




Ottiar 








State 


81 ( 1.9) 


131 1.3) 


6{ 1.3) 




270 ( 1.4) 


261 ( 2.6) 


254 ( 2.5)! 


Nation 


75 { 2,'?) 




10 ( 1.9) 




267 ( 1.6) 


252 ( 2.6) 


239 ( 4.3)1 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parenthesci;, It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency, Sample size is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Indiana 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSE99MEMT 


AtaiosI Evary Day 


Stvtnd TfatiM a WMk 


About Oiica a Weak or 
Lass 








Pai^oaiitaga 

PfoitSnry 


IMMl 

PraficiMicy 


Paroantosa 
Proflciaiicy 


TOTAL 








State 

Nation 


12 ( 1-5) 
270 ( 1.1) 

74 ( 1.9) 
267 ( 1.2) 


12 ( OA) 
256 ( 2.1) 

14 ( 03) 
252 ( 1.7) 


5 ( 1.0) 
250 ( 3.3} 
12 ( 1.6) 
242 ( 43} 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 








H9 non-graduata 

State 

Nation 


77 ( 33) 
252 i 23) 

64 ( 3.4) 
245 ( 2.3) 


15 { 2.7) 
18 ( 2.0) 


8 ( 2.3) 
•** J ***^ 

18 { 3.1) 


HS graduata 

State 

Nation 


SI { 1.8) 
261 ( 1.3) 

71 ( 3.6) 
258 ( 1.6) 


12 ( 1.3) 
253 ( 3,3) 

16 ( 1.8) 
249 ( 22) 


7 ( 1.4) 

13 ( 2.8) 
239 ( 3.4)t 


soma coiiaga 

State 

Nation 


80 ( 2.3) 
275 ( 13) 

80 ( 2.0) 
270 ( 1J) 


14 ( 13) 
260 { 4.8) 

11 ( 1-2) 


5( 1.2) 

J 

9( 1.7) 


Coliaga graduatt 

State 

Nation 


86 ( 13) 

280 { 1.7) 
77 ( 2.7) 
279 { 1.6) 


11 ( 13) 

270 ( 3.1) 
13 ( 0.9) 
260 i 2,8) 


4 1 0.8) 

10 ( 2.3) 
257 ( 6.4)1 


OENDER 








Mala 

State 

Nation 


80 ( 1.8) 
272 ( 1.4) 

72 ( 2.4) 
268 { 1.6) 


13 { 1.2) 
260 ( 2.9) 

18 ( 1.2) 
252 ( 2.5) 


6( 1.1) 
254 ( 33) 
12 ( 2.1) 
242 ( 6.1) 


FamaJa 

State 

Nation 


84 ( 1.6) 
267 ( 1.4) 

76 ( 1.8) 
265 ( 1.3) 


11 ( 1.0) 
257 ( 2.8) 

13 ( 1,0) 
250 ( 2.5) 


5( 1.1) 

j 

11 ( 1.6) 
242 ( 3.8) 



The standard errors of the esumaicd statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said wiih about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. **♦ Sample size is insufTicicnt to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Indiana 



TABLE Al 5 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At LMst S«v«ral Times 


About One* « WMk 


Uss TluHi WMkty 











TOTAL 








State 


32 ( 2^) 


28 { 1/4) 


40 { 24) 




258 ( 1.6) 


270 ( 1.5) 


272 I 1.6) 






AC / 4 A\ 


•y / A c\ 

91 \ i^l 






261 I 1.4) 


272 \ '»] 


iMCcfeTHfl ICI TY 








Whita 








State 


30 ( 2.5) 


28 ( 1.5) 


41 ( 2.8) 




264 ( 1.6) 


273 ( 1.8] 


274 ( 13) 


Nation 


35 { 2.8) 


24 ( 13) 


41 ( ao) 




262 ( 2.5) 


288 ( 1^) 


277 ( 2X)) 


BJacK 








State 


45 ( 4.0) 


25 ( 3.5) 


29 ( 3.5) 




237 ( 4.0) 






Nation 


45 { 3.6) 


32 ( 2.7) 


20 ( 3.1) 




232 ( 4.3) 


241 ( 2.9) 


241 ( 4.4) 


HisfMinic 








State 


35 ( 4.9) 


33 ( 4.2) 


32 { 4.1) 




1 






Nation 


44 { 4.1) 


25 ( 3.4) 


32 { 4.3) 




235 ( 3.9) 


247 ( 3.3) 


245 ( 3.3) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








Aifvantag«il urt»an 








State 


33 ( 43) 


24 ( 2.5) 


43 ( 4.4) 




274 ( 2,5)f 


274 ( 5.9)1 


2M ( 8.1)1 


Nation 


50 ( 9.0) 


19 ( 4.9) 


31 ( 9.3) 




271 ( 3.3)1 




296 ( 5.3)1 


Disa€fvantJ9#<i urban 








State 


43(12,6) 


25 ( 5.8) 


32 (12.0) 




235 ( 4.7)1 






Nation 


37 ( 5.8) 


23 ( 3.6) 


41 ( 6.7) 




240 ( 4,d)i 


253 ( 4.1)1 


255 ( 4.2)1 


Extreme ruraJ 








State 


22 ( 5,0) 


26 ( 3.5) 


52 ( 6.8) 




258 ( 4.8)1 


267 ( 4.d) 


269 ( 2.9)1 


Nation 


42 (iai) 


30 ( 4.4) 


28 ( 7.5) 




249 ( 4.0)1 


256 ( 3.4)1 


267 ( 7.3)1 


Ottw 








State 


32 ( 3,3) 


30 ( 2.0) 


36 ( 3.4) 




260 ( 1.9) 


272 ( 2.2) 


272 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


36 ( 2.9) 


26 ( 1.2) 


38 ( 2.9) 




252 ( 3.0) 


261 { 2.1) 


272 ( 1.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
dcterminaiion of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. ♦** Sample si/e is insuHlcieni to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A15 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At LMst SeveraJ Times 
aWe«k 


About One* a WMfc 


L«n Ttian WMMy 






Peroenlage 




fHafe 


Psrcanlafla 




ar 


Id 


ar 


Id 






ProncJaiicy 


PraAdancy 


hioOctoncy 


TOTAL 














State 




2.3) 


2S( 


1.4) 


40{ 


2-4) 




25d( 


1.65 


270 ( 


1.8) 


2721 


1.6) 


Nation 


{ 

49 \ 




25 ( 


1.2J 


37 { 


2.5) 








*v 1 \ 


'•*) 


did: \ 




PARENTS' EDUCATION 




























State 


36 { 


4.1) 


26 ( 


3.2) 


37 ( 


4.9) 




243 ( 


4.0) 


( 


-**) 


254( 


2.8) 


Nation 


41 ( 


4.5) 


30( 


2.7) 


29 ( 


4.0) 




235( 


3.1) 


243 i 


2.7) 


253 ( 


2.8) 














State 


35{ 


3.0) 


30 ( 


1.S) 


35( 


2.8) 




255 ( 


1.9) 


202 ( 


2.1) 


262 ( 


2,1) 


Nation 


40 ( 


3.2) 


29 ( 


2.2) 


32 ( 


3.6) 




247 ( 


2.7) 


256 ( 


2^) 


262( 


2^) 












State 


30 ( 


3.0) 


30( 


2.4) 


41 ( 


3.2) 




261 { 


2.4) 


274 ( 


2.7) 


278 ( 


2^) 


Nation 


34( 


3.4) 


26 ( 


2.2) 


40( 


3.6) 




259 { 


2.3) 


269 ( 


2.8) 


271 ( 


2.8) 


Colt#g« griduate 










State 


29 ( 


2.5) 


28 ( 


1.8) 


43 ( 


2.5) 




268 ( 


2.2) 


280 / 


2.8) 


283 { 


2.5) 


Nation 


38 { 


2.8) 


22 ( 


1.8) 


41 ( 


2.6) 




264 { 


2.6) 


273 ( 


2.5) 


285 ( 


2.3) 


GENDER 














Mil* 














State 


32 ( 


2.6) 


29 ( 


1.6) 


39 ( 


2.6) 




262 ( 


1.7) 


272 ( 


1.9) 


274 ( 


2.4) 


Nation 


39( 


2.7) 


25 ( 


1.6) 


35( 


27) 




253 ( 


2.7) 


263 ( 


2.3) 


274 ( 


2.4) 


Female 








State 


32 { 


2.7) 


29 ( 


1.9) 


40( 


2.8) 




255 ( 


2.3) 


268 ( 


2.1) 


270 ( 


1.6) 


Nation 


37 ( 


2.5) 


25 ( 


1.5) 


38 ( 


2.6) 




253 ( 


2.1) 


259 ( 


1.8) 


269 ( 


2.2) 



L 



The standard errors of the estimated siausucs appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruiniy that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. *** Sample size is insuHlcient r.o permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE Al 8 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How to Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRUU. 
STATE ASSEMMENT 


Own 1 Cakmator 


TMClitr E)(pUim Caleulitor Um 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 





Peiwntafi 
PMIfiieMy 





Pitt)9iilif9 
Pi^MdenGy 


PMVM4lfS 


TOTAL 










State 




2{ 0.3) 


44 { 2.1) 


56 ( 2.1) 




7m \ 1.1) 




263 ( 1.5} 


270 ( 1.2) 


Nation 


97 ( 0-4) 


5( OA) 


46 { 2.3) 


51 ( 2.3) 






234 ( 34} 


256 ( 1.7) 


266 { 1.5) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 










Willi* 
















A^i i 9 4) 

42 ( 2.1} 


56 ( 2.1) 






t } 




2/3 ( 1.1; 


Nation 


oa / not 


2{ 03) 


40 ( ^.Oj 


54 { 2.0) 






( } 




273 { 1.C) 










07 / 4 H 


1 f 4 0\ 


5CI \ 4^J 


42 ( 4.VJ 






( ) 


04 4 / 1 4 > 

/41 ^ 3.1/ 


^42 i 2.") 




ttl / 4 4\ 


7 1 ^S) 


ca 1 .4 o\ 
M i 4^/ 


47 { 4 J) 






{ ) 




2J« ( 2,7J 














dp [ 9,4; 


AA f 1^ A\ 

44 ( 5.4) 






{ ; 


0.4T ? .4 Q\ 


«-4* / 


Nation 


92 ( 1^} 


»( 1^) 


63 { 4,3) 


37 { 4,3) 




249 { 2.7} 




243 ( 3.4) 


245 ( 2.9} 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










Advantaiied urt>an 










State 


98 ( 0.5) 


1 ( 0.5) 


45 ( 5.0) 


55 ( 5.0) 




281 { 4.1)1 


«4-t j 


274 ( 4.3)1 


286 ( 3.6)1 


Nation 


89 ( 1.0) 


1 { 1,0) 


45 (12.2) 


55(12.2) 




261 ( 3.8)1 




276 ( 2.5)1 


285 ( 64)1 


Oitailvantas^ urban 










State 


96 { 1.7) 


4( 1.7) 


56 ( 6.9) 


44 ( 6.9) 




244 ( 5.8)1 


*ih* 1 


240 ( 5.3)! 


261 ( 5.9)1 


Nation 


94 ( 1.2) 


6( 1.2) 


53 ( 7.5) 


47 ( 7.5) 




250 ( 3.5)1 




247 (4.1)1 


251 ( 3.6)1 


Extrame rural 








State 


99 ( 0.6) 


1 ( 0.6) 


44 ( 4.7) 


56 { 4.7) 




206 ( 2.4) 


^ ***) 


264 ( 3.8) 


266 ( 2A] 


Nation 


96 ( 1,3) 


4( 1,3) 


42 ( 8.7) 


58 ( 8.7) 




257 ( 3.9)1 




251 ( 4.8)1 


261 ( 4.4)1 


Other 






State 


99 ( 0.3) 


1 ( 0.3) 


42 ( 2.7) 


58 { 2.7) 




269 ( 1.3) 


see ( 1.8) 


270 ( 15) 


Nation 


97 ( 0.5) 


3{ OS) 


50 ( 2.7) 


50 { 2.7) 




263 ( 1.7) 


233 ( 5.4) 


258 ( 2.1) 


266 ( 2.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. U can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each popuJatjon of interest, the value for the entire population is wiihm ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret wnh caution -- the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency, **♦ Sample size is msufTicient to permit a 
rehable esiunate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A18 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How To Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Own A Okulator 


T«Mfitr E)qpUirw CskiiAtor Um 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 



TOTAL 


V^afoanlftis 

ami 
hnaflolMGy 


W 

^^^a^ite 


tansy 


PsfMntsfi 

antf 
ProflcisnGy 


MfMRCSfli 
Mid 

Pratteisiicy 


State 


9S ( US) 


2 ( 




44 ( 2 1) 


56 f 2 1) 




287 ( 1.1) / 


^ ( 




283 ( 1^) 


270 ( 1^1 


Nation 


87 ( 04) 


3( 


04) 


49 { 


51 ( 2^) 




aes( 13) 


234 ( 


SJ) 


256 ( 1.7) 


206 { 1^) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 












HS noo-graAjat* 












State 




4 ( 


14) 


43 ( 4J)) 


57 { A3) 




250 ( 2.4) 






247 ( 3.1) 


254 ( 3.1) 


Nation 


92 ( 1.6) 


8 { 


1.6) 


53 ( 4.6) 


47 { 4.8) 




243 ( 2.0) 


*** ( 




242 ( 2^) 


243 I 2^1 


HS graduatt 










State 


96 ( 0.7) 

•V ^ V«i 1 


2 { 


0.7) 


46 ( 2^) 


54 { 2J1\ 




260 ( 1^) 


*** i 


***) 


257 ( 1.7) 


263 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


87 { 0.6) 


3( 


0.6) 


54 ( 3.0) 


46 ( 3J0) 




2SS ( 1.5) 


t 




252 ( liJl 




Soma codag* 










State 


W ( 0.3) 


1 ( 


0.3) 


44 ( 2 J) 


56 ( 2.0) 




271 { 1.5) 




•**) 


267 ( 2.0} 


275 ( 1,7) 


Nation 


85 1 0.9) 


4 ( 


0.9) 


46 ( 3^) 


52 ( 3.2) 




268 ( 1.S) 


*** f 




26S ( 24) 


208 ( 2.2) 


Colia9e graduata 










State 


99 { 0.4) 


1 ( 


0.4) 


42 ( 2.6) 


58 ( 2.6) 




278 ( 1.8) 




*") 


274 { 2^) 


281 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


99 { 0.2) 


1 ( 


0.2) 


46 ( 2.6) 


54 ( 2.6) 




275 ( 1.6) 




•") 


268 ( 2.2) 


280 ( 1.8) 


GENDER 












Mala 












State 


98 ( 0.4) 


2{ 


0.4) 


46 ( 2.3) 


54 ( 2.3) 




270 ( 1.4) 


^ ( 




266 ( 1.6) 


273 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


97 ( 0.5) 


3( 


0.5) 


51 { 2.6) 


48 ( 2.6) 




264 ( 1.7) 


^ ( 


•*•) 


256 { 2.1) 


208 ( 2.1) 


Famale 










State 


96 ( 0.4) 


2( 


0.4) 


42 ( 2.3) 


58 ( 2.3) 




265 ( 1.4) 






260 ( 1.8) 


268 ( 13) 


Nation 


97 ( 0.5) 


3( 


0.5) 


47 ( 2^) 


53 ( 23) 




2«2 ( 1.3) 


( 




256 ( 1.7) 


263 ( 1.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 perceni 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
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TABLE A 19 



Students' Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


WorWng RroM«mt In 

CfMS 


Doing Prob^ntt at Hoina 


Takbig Qii(n«t or Tottf 


Almost 
Always 


reaver 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Always 


Never 





Mrooi 
m 


14 


PaKWtans 
am 


^ 

8i 


ntigt 

Ml 


Ptnw 


n 


Poroar 
an 


itiSt 

Ml 


ntfTmif>tH 
and 




ProSdmcy 










P»««c 






PlOflcl<IILV 


TOTAL 


























State 






32( 


1.8) 


28( 


1.1) 


18 ( 


0.9) 


21 ( 


1.1) 


44{ 


15) 




257 ( 


U) 


279 ( 




282{ 


13) 


274 { 


2.0) 


255( 


2.1) 


279 ( 


1.2) 


Nation 




15) 


23( 




30( 


1.3) 


19 ( 


04)) 


27 ( 


1.4) 


30{ 


2.0) 






15) 


212 ( 


1,4) 


:»i ( 


13) 


263{ 


1.8) 


253( 


2.4) 


274 { 


1^) 


RACE/ETMNtCITY 


























Whita 


























State 


37 { 


1.3) 


34( 


1.7) 


27 ( 


1-2) 


19 ( 


1.0) 


19 i 


1 ^) 
1.1/ 


47 i 


13^ 




261 ( 


1^) 


2S0{ 


1.3) 


265 ( 


1^) 


277 ( 


1.7) 


200 ( 


2 0) 


260 ( 


1 1J 


Nation 


46( 


17) 


24 { 


2^} 


31 { 


1-5) 


16 ( 


1.2) 


25 { 


1 6) 


32 ( 


2 3) 




262 ( 


1.7) 


278 { 


1.3) 


270 ( 


17) 


268 ( 


2.3) 


263 ( 


2 6^ 


279 i 


1 21 


Black 












State 




16 ( 


2.8) 


33 ( 


35) 


14 ( 

( 


2.4) 


34 ( 


34^ 


24 ( 


4 0) 




23d{ 


3^) 


«* ( 


240 ( 


3.5) 


) 


233 ( 


35) 


( 




Nation 


57 ( 


3.2) 


20{ 


3.9) 


31 { 


2.8) 


18 ( 


4 A^ 

1.9; 


38 ( 


3.3) 


24 ( 


3.1) 




232 { 


2.4) 


24fl( 




233 ( 


3,3) 


246 ( 


5.5) 






251 i 


A 1 \ 


His|>anlc 


























State 


53( 


4.6) 


14 < 


4,0) 


26( 


5.8) 


16 ( 


5.5) 


23( 


5.4) 


22 ( 


4.6) 




^ { 


^) 


*** ( 






) 


( 




*** { 


«^ j 


♦«« ^ 




Nation 


51 { 


2.9) 


16 ( 


3.5) 


26 { 


3.2) 


21 ( 


2.1) 


26{ 


2.7) 


22 ( 


3,1) 




23d ( 


2.3) 


2S2 ( 


3.3)1 


238 ( 


4.8) 


244 ( 


3.1) 


237 { 


3.2) 


256 ( 


4.2) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 


























Acfvantagod urt>an 


























State 


39f 


3.2) 


31 { 


4.9) 


29( 


3.4) 


18 ( 


2,7) 


21 { 


4.1) 


46 ( 


5.9) 




269 ( 


3^)i 


295 { 


5.0)1 


272 ( 


4.4)1 


*** ( 








292 { 


3,8)1 


Nation 


51 ( 


5.4) 


23 (10,7) 


32 { 


6.1) 


15 { 


2.4) 


31 ( 


3.8) 


28 i 


9.6) 




270 { 


4.7)' 


( 


***) 


274 ( 


4.9)1 


( 




281 ( 


7.8)1 


285 ( 


4.2)1 


Oisadvanlagt^i urban 


























State 


4a { 


4.4) 


29 ( 


7,8) 


22 ( 


4.9) 


21 ! 


4.7) 


26 ( 


6,7) 


30( 


63) 




23a ( 




"* ( 


.«) 


•** ( 








**-) 




•-) 


Nation 


52 ( 


3.1) 


22 ( 


43) 


30 ( 


3.3) 


24 ( 


2.3) 


27 ( 


2.9) 


27 ( 


4.8) 




241 ( 


3.8 )» 


259 ( 


5.4)1 


246 ( 


5.2)1 


254 ( 


4.6)^ 


240 ( 


4,9)1 


263( 


5,0)1 


Extrtma rural 


























State 


^( 


2.3) 


34( 


2.9) 


33( 


1.9) 


19 ( 


2.4) 


17 ( 


2,0) 


45 { 


33) 




256 ( 


3.3) 


277 ( 


3.0) 


257 ( 


4.6) 


278 { 


4.2)^ 


256 ( 


3.4)1 


277 ( 


3.0) 


Nation 


46 ( 


7.4) 


29( 


es) 


20( 


2.5) 


23 ( 


3.9) 


24 ( 


e.6) 


37 ( 


8,3) 




246 { 


4.3)» 


268 ( 


8.1)1 


{ 




283( 


4.4)1 






270 ( 


4.0)1 


OtHor 


























State 


36 ( 


1J) 


32 { 


2^) 


27 ( 


1.7) 


18 { 


1.1) 


21 ( 


1,4) 


45( 


1.9) 




259 ( 


^3) 


278 ( 


1.4) 


264 { 


1.8) 


274 { 


1^) 


257 ( 


2.0) 


276 { 


1.2) 


Nation 


46 ( 


1.9) 


22 ( 


2.0) 


32 ( 


1.7) 


18 ( 


11) 


27 { 


1.8) 


29( 


2.1) 




254 { 


2,1) 


272 { 


1.8) 


263{ 


2.3) 


263( 


2.6) 


253 ( 


2,7) 


275 ( 


1.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated siaustics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 per<^nt because the "SomeUmes'* category 
IS not included. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate determination of 
the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate 
(fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A 19 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1S00 MAEP TRML 
STATE MSESSMENT 


Working f>roMMit in 
Clus 


Doing PtoMmis at Homa 


Taldng Quizzat or Tasis 


AlrTK^t 
Always 


New 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Always 


Never 







V 

fancy 




Mi 

s 

fancy 


Sf 


o 

fancy 


an 


fancy 


and 

Moflctancy 


^ 

Paroa 
w 


d 

fancy 


TOTAL 
























State 


W 1 




32 ( 


4 tk\ 


2e 1 


4 4^ 


4A t 

15 \ 


U.8| 


A4 / 4 4\ 

21 ( 1.1) 


AM 4 


13) 




c9r ( 


4 9\ 


2f¥ 1 


'•4i 


2m { 


4 K\ 


^fA i 

274 ( 


2*01 


255 ( 2-' ) 


279 ( 


1.2) 


Nation 






23( 


1*0) 


30( 




19 { 


OJ) 


27 ( 1.4) 


30( 


2.0) 




2»{ 




272 ( 


14} 


2»1 { 




2e3( 


1J) 


253 { 2^} 


274 ( 


1.3) 


PARENTS' EDUCATK>fi 
























HS non-graoiiaie 
























state 


^4 1 


*i 4 1 


33 { 




( 


3.p; 


4a t 

15 ( 


2.8) 


21 I 3.4) 


39( 


3.5) 




9ao i 


O.V] 


0414 / 


4.0) 


I 






) 


4«« 1 ^^^) 


4^ ( 


3^) 


Nation 






40 f 


4 ai 

3*9; 


ZD I 




iGc ( 


2.6) 


32 { 3.5) 


^A i 

24 ( 


3.2) 




*4U ( 


2*3) 


( 




244 I 


3<q) 


244 ( 




^7 ( 2.3) 


nCA S 

251 ( 


4.5) 


119 grMouaia 






















siaie 








4 a% 


oa r 

Zo ( 


4 'J\ 

1.7) 


17 ( 


4 

1.2) 


22 { 1#5) 


^A i 

40 ( 


2.2) 






4 A\ 


\ 






2.0) 


'Ml? f 
\ 


O 4 \ 
^.<) 


247 ( 2.4) 


4.1' \ 


4 C\ 

1.5) 


Nation 


52( 


2JS) 


20{ 


2.4) 


2d( 


1.0) 


18 ( 


1.5) 


X{ 1.8) 


27 ( 


2.2) 






1.4) 


/VIC / 

205 ( 


2.7) 


250 { 


2.4) 


256 ( 


2.4) 


246 ( 2.8) 


265 ( 


2.0) 


Soma coltaga 
















S^ate 


»( 


2.1) 


33( 


2.4) 


28 { 


2.3) 


19 ( 


1.5) 


20 < l.fi) 


48( 


2.4) 




3«3( 


1.7) 


279 ( 


2.7) 


254 ( 


2.4) 


278 ( 


3.6) 


252 ( 2.5) 


281 ( 


2.2) 


Nation 


<«( 


2.8) 


Vi{ 


2.8) 


26 ( 


2.0) 


20( 


lift) 


26 ( 2.4) 


35( 


2.5) 




258( 


2.1) 


272 { 


2.5) 


267( 


3.0) 


268 ( 


3.2) 


255 ( 3.5) 


275 ( 


2.0) 


Co<iaga graduate 
















State 


37 ( 


2.D) 


36 ( 


2.3) 


29( 


1.8) 


19 { 


1.6) 


1d( 1^) 


49 ( 


2.*) 




206( 


2.1) 


286 ( 


1.9) 


270 { 


2.2) 


285 ( 


2.3) 


264 ( 3.1) 


288 ( 


1.7) 


Nation 


45( 


1.9) 


25 ( 


2.4) 


33( 


2.0) 


16 ( 


1.4) 


26 ( 1.8) 


33 ( 


2.7) 




aes ( 


1.7) 


284 { 


1.8) 


274 ( 


2.2) 


278 ( 


2.8) 


256 ( 2.5) 


285 ( 


2.0) 


GENDER 
























Mala 
























State 


42 ( 


13) 


29( 


1.7) 


28 ( 


1.4) 


18 ( 


1.4) 


20 ( 1.3) 


39{ 


1.8) r 




259 ( 


1.6) 


283 ( 


1.9) 


264 ( 


2.1) 


275 { 


2.9) 


256 ( 2.1) 


283 { 


1.7) 


Nation 


501 


1.7) 


20( 


2.0) 


2d( 


1.8) 


19 { 


1.3) 


27 ( 1.5) 


26 ( 


2.1) 




256 ( 


1.9) 


275 ( 


2.2) 


264 ( 


2.8) 


2«J { 


2.5) 


256 ( 3.0) 


277 ( 


1.9) 


FamaJe 




















State 


36 ( 


1.4) 


35( 


2.2) 


27 i 


1.5) 


19 ( 


1.1) 


21 ( 13) 


49 ( 


1.8) 




253 ( 


1.6) 


275 ( 


1.5) 


259 ( 


1.7) 


273 ( 


2-1) 


254 ( 3.0) 


275 ( 


1.2) 


Nation 


46( 


2.0) 


26( 


2.1) 


32 ( 


1.6) 


18 ( 


1.2) 


27 { 1.8) 


33 ( 


2.1) 




252 ( 


1.7) 


269 ( 


1.8) 


259 ( 


1.7) 


263{ 


2.1) 


251 ( 2.4) 


271 ( 


1.5) 



The standard errors of the estimated staijstjcs appear in parentheses, Ii can be said wiUi about 95 pcrcxni 
certainty that, for each population of inieresl, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The perceniages may not total 100 percent because the "Sometimes'' category 
1$ not included. *•* Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable esiimaie (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A20 | Students' ICnowledge of Using Calculators 





PERCENTAGE OF 


STUDENTS AND 






AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 


1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 




Ott>9r ''dkruUtor^lM" Group 






ml 


PwMHtofi 


TOTAL 








State 


49 ( 1-1) 


51 ( 


1.1) 




273 ( \A) 


2ao{ 


iJ2) 


Nation 


42 1 1-3) 




1^) 




272 { 1.6) 


255 ( 


1^) 


RACE/ETHNICITf 








iVINEV 






1^) 




51 { 






276 { 1^) 


264 ( 


1W») 






56 ( 


1 4) 






263 ( 


1.7) 






61 { 


5 6) 




'Si { 5.61 




\ I 


237 ( 


3^)1 


iNallun 




63 ( 


3.4) 






231 ( 


3.0) 






56 ( 


6 1) 




44 ( 6 1) 




\ f 


( 


***) 


Nallvn 




64 ( 


4i) 






238 ( 


3.0) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 












47 ( 


4.0) 


State 


53 ( 4.0) 




26B ( 4.7)1 


271 ( 


4^)! 


Nation 


50 ( 3.8) 


50( 


3.8) 




288 ( 4.9)! 


275 ( 


4.4)1 






SO { 


5.*) 


State 


40 ( 5,9) 




1 ***) 


23e( 


4.8)1 


Nation 


3a ( 4,2) 


82{ 


4.2) 




762 ( 5,6)1 


244 ( 


3.9)1 


Extrmi# rural 








State 


52 ( 3.1) 


48( 


3.1) 




273 ( 2.9) 


258 ( 


2.8) 


Nation 


39 ( 5.6) 


61 ( 


5.6) 




2^ ( 4,4)i 


248 ( 


4.3)1 


Othm- 






1-3) 


State 


49 { 1.3) 


51 ( 




273 ( 1.4) 


262 ( 


1.8) 


Nation 


42 ( 1.4) 


581 


1.4) 




271 ( 1.9) 


255 ( 


2.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire populauon is withm i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
delermination of the vanabilitv of this estimated mean profjciency, *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A20 
(continued) 



Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 



Nigh "Calciiatoi'-UM" Group 



Oth«r "Calcuiator-UM" OroMp 





Pcfoanlaya 
and 










TOTAL 










4S { 


1.1) 


51 ( 1 1) 




273 ( 


1^) 




rMclIiUn 


*2( 


1.3) 


sa ^ 1^) 




272 ( 


1.6) 




PARENTS' EDUCATION 














55 { 4.0} 




4S{ 


4.0) 




^( 


5.2) 


\ %f»^f 


rM«iiiv'i 1 


34( 


3.3) 


fig ( 3 3) 




24« ( 


4.4) 


242 ( 3 4\ 












46( 


2.1) 




26S { 


1-9) 






40( 


2.2) 






263( 


2.0) 


24d f lil) 








la f 2 3) 




52 ( 


2.3) 




276 ( 


1^) 




Nation 




2.2) 


52 ( 2^) 




277 ( 


2.6) 


255 ( 2.5) 


Co4l«ii* gradual* 








State 


52 ( 


22) 


45 ( 2.2) 




284 { 


2.1) 


271 ( 2,1) 


Natfon 


46 ( 


2.0) 


54 ( 2.0) 




282 ( 


2.1) 


m ( IS) 


OENDER 






4* 


Mala 








State 


46( 


1.7) 


54 ( 1.7) 




277 ( 


2.0) 


262 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


39( 


2.0) 


61 ( 2,0) 




274 ( 


2.0) 


255 ( 2.3) 










State 


52 ( 


1.6) 


48 ( 1.6) 




270 ( 


1.S) 


257 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


*5( 


1.8! 


55 { 1,8) 




26fi( 


1.7) 


254 ( 1.3) 



The standard errors of the estimated suiisijcs appear m parentheses, h can be said with 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withm t 
of the estimate for the sample, 



about 95 percent 
2 standard errors 
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TABLE A24 



Students' Reports on Types of Reading 
Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



\mO NAEP TRUU. 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Ztro to Two TVpM 


ThTM Typos 


Four Typos 





Pwoonlaso 


fugmoontsfo 


PMlQOdlSlO 




and 


and 






^inoAcstoHcy 




P^^o^lcfORcy 


TOTAL 










18 ( OA) 


$0( OS) 


54 { 14) 




1253 ( 1-8) 


263 ( 1.6) 


274 ^ 1.1) 


Nation 


21 ( 1.0) 


30 { 1.0) 


46 i 1.3) 




344 ( 2.0} 


256 ( 1.7) 


^fk 13} 


RACE/ETHNICITY 








Whito 








Stdtd 


14 ( 0 7) 


29 ( 1,0) 


57 { 1-3) 




25a f 1 7) 


267 ( 13) 


276 { 1.0} 


Nation 


16 { 11) 


29 { 1.3) 


56 ( 13} 




251 2^) 


266 ( ^S] 


276 ( 17) 


Blaok 








State 


30 ( 4.3) 


34 { 3J) 


36 ( 5,0) 






243 { 3,1 )J 


244 ( 3.3) 


Nation 


31 { 1.9) 


36 { 2.2) 


33 { 2,4) 




232 { 3^) 


233 ( 3J) 


245 { X3) 


Hispanic 








State 


22 ( 4.1) 


39 { 5,1) 


39 ( 5^) 










Nation 


44 { 3.0) 


30 ( 2,4) 


26 ( 2,3) 




237 ( 3,4) 


244 { 4.3) 


253 ( 2.4) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








Adv«itagod ivi>an 








State 


11 ( 2.4) 


26 { 2,3) 


61 ( 3.2) 






275 ( 5.0)f 


287 { 3.4)1 


Nation 


13 { 3.8) 


26 ( 2.1) 


61 ( 4.9) 




^ J 


*~*~* ^ 1 


287 ( 3,6)1 


DisadvanUgod urt>an 






State 


2G ( 4.4) 


37 { 3.7) 


37 ( 7.1) 




1 *^^) 


243 ( 4^)t 


*♦« ^ ***) 


Nation 


32 ( 3.9) 


31 ( 2,3) 


37 { 3.6) 




243 ( 2,9)f 


247 ( 3.7)1 


257 ( 4,9)1 


Extromo mral 








State 


12 ( 1.9) 


25 { 1 .4) 


63 ( 1.7) 






259 ( 5.1) 


270 ( 23) 


Nation 


17 ( 4.9) 


33 ( 3,2] 


50 ( 5.1) 




1 **^) 


253 ( 4.3)! 


263 ( 5.6)1 


Othor 








State 


16 ( 1.0) 


31 ( 1.0) 


53 ( 1.3) 




255 ( 2.1) 


266 ( 1.7) 


274 ( 1.3) 


Nation 


22 ( 1^) 


30 ( 1,3) 


46 ( 13) 




244 ( 2.6) 


259 ( 2.2) 


272 ( 1.7) 



The standard errors of the estri atcd ..tics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
oertamty that, for each populat.^n of interest, the value for the entire population is within r. 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample si/e is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A24 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on Types of Reading 
Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Z«ro to Two Typn 


Throo Typos 


Four Ty|>os 





POfMf 

an 


llAfO 

d 

imcy 


Mtf^ooi 

HI 

P1MVICI 


Hap* 

d 

Ivncy 


Pofconlssi 

■nd 
Praffdcncy 




TATAI 
1 Oi AL 














State 


16 ( 


OA) 


30( 




54 ( 1^} 






2$3{ 


1^) 


203 ( 


i.«) 


274 ( 1.1) 




Nation 


21 { 


1.0) 


30( 


1.0) 


46 ( 1.3) 






244 ( 


2.0) 


2SS ( 


1.7) 


272 ( 1.5) 




HAff Cll 1 9 CUU WA 1 iWll 














HS nofV9ni(luato 














State 


35( 


3.8) 


34 ( 


3.4) 


31 ( 3.7) 






239 ( 


3.1) 


256( 


3.3) 


258 ( 4.5) 




Nation 


47 ( 


♦.0) 


28 ( 


3.0) 


25 ( 2.8) 






240 ( 


3.4) 


243 ( 


3J3) 


246 ( 3.3) 




HS graduato 














State 


18 ( 


1.4) 


32 ( 


1.6) 


51 { 22) 






254 ( 


2.6) 


256 ( 


1.9) 


264 ( 1.5) 




Nation 


2e( 


2.2) 


33 ( 


1.9) 


40 ( 1.7) 






246 { 


2.2) 


253 ( 


2.7) 


260 1 2.1) 




Somo collogt 














State 


15 ( 


15) 


29 i 


1.9) 


56 { 2.4) 






259 ( 


3.4) 


269 ( 


2.6) 


276 { 1.7) 




Nation 


17 ( 


1.5) 


32 ( 


1.7) 


51 ( 2.0) 






251 ( 


4.0) 


262 ( 


2.6) 


274 ( 1.9) 




Cottogo graduate 














State 


9( 


0.9) 


27 ( 


1.6) 


64 ( 1.9) 






263 ( 


3,5) 


274 ( 


2-7) 


282 ( 1.7) 




Nation 


10 ( 


0,8) 


28 ( 


1.8) 


62 ( 2.0) 






254 ( 


2.8) 


269 ' 


2.5) 


280 ( 1.8) 




GENDER 














MaJe 














State 


14 ( 


1.3) 


3G( 




56 ( 1.8) 






256 ( 


2.3) 


265 ( 


2.2) 


276 ( 1.4) 




Nation 


21 ( 


1.5! 


31 ( 


1.5) 


48 ( 1.4) 






244 ( 


2.3) 


259 ( 


2.1) 


273 ( 2.0) 




Fomala 










State 


18 ( 


0.9) 


30 ( 


1.3) 


52 ( 1.6) 






250 ( 


2-7) 


261 ( 


1.9) 


271 ( 1.3) 




Nation 


22 ( 


1.2) 


29 ( 


1.4) 


49 ( 1.9) 






244 ( 


2.2) 


258 ( 


1.9) 


270 ( 1.7) 





The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said wiih about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wiihm i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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TABLE A25 



Students' Reports od the Amount of Time Spent 
Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NA£P TRUU. 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Out Hour or 
Uss 


Two Houn 


TtTM Hourt 


Four to FIvi 
Hours 


Six Hourt or 
Mor# 





Porcontaft 


Paf^DOflftsfilt 


Pmom 






Haga 






m 


Id 




an 


Id 


m 


Kf 


and 




Frooc 


iwiey 




Isficy 


— ^ - 
prone 


i«Ky 


^ — ^ - 
FffwIfG 


(Mcy 


Pf^oAciMKy 


TATAI 
1 W 1 ML 






















13 { 0.7) 


23 { 0.9) 


20 ( 0.9) 


25 { 




n ( 0.7) 




274 { 1.7) 


274 ( 15) 


270 ( 1.4) 


262( 


1.5) 


249 ( 2^) 


Nation 


12 ( 0.8) 


21 ( 0.9) 


22 ( 


OJ) 


26 ( 


1.1) 


18 ( 1,0) 




288 ( 2.2) 


266 ( ^A) 


265 ( 1.7) 


Mn f 






^ r <^VCIC 1 flrllVI 1 T 




















WimIO 




















State 


14 ( 0.7) 


24 { 1.0) 


27 { 


0.9) 


27 ( 


1.0) 


9 ( 0,6) 




277 ( 


1.8) 


276 ( 


13) 


272 { 1.4) 


266 { 


1.5) 


256 ( 2.3) 


Natton 


13 ( 1.0) 


23 ( 


1-2) 


24 ( 


1.1) 


27 ( 


1.4) 


12 ( 1,2) 




276 ( 


2.5) 


275 { 2.2) 


272 1 1.9) 


267 { 


1.7) 


253 ( 2.6) 


Slack 


















State 


9( 


2.1) 


13 ( 


3.3) 


21 ! 3.3) 


33 ( 


3.2) 


25 ( 4.7) 
















242 ( 


3.0) 


1 •♦♦^ 


Natton 


6( 


0.8) 


13 ( 


1.7) 


17 ( 


2.1) • 


32 ( 


1.8) 


32 ( 2.2) 




*** ( 




239 ( 


7.0) 


239 ( 


5.0) 


239( 


4.0) 


233 ( 2JS) 


Hispanic 


















State 


151 


3.9) 


15 { 


3.5) 


21 { 


3.3) 


31 ( 


5.3) 


19 ( 3.7) 




^ ( 




{ 


*") 


^ { 




... ( 




1 *^) 


Nation 


14 ( 


2.4) 


20 ( 


2.5) 


19 { 


2.1) 


31 { 


3.1) 


17 ( 1.7) 








245 ( 


3.2) 


242 { 


5.6) 


247 ( 


3.5) 


236 ( 3.8) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 




















Acivantagtd urban 




















State 




2.4) 


28 ( 


3.8) 


28 ( 


3.4) 


23 ( 


2.4) 


e( 1.3) 








2S6 ( 


4.0)t 


279 ( 


6.7)t 


273 ( 


5.9)1 




Nation 


18 t 


1.4) 


25 { 


4.3) 


21 ( 


1.8) 


30 ( 


4.3) 


6( 2.0) 


OisacfvanUiged urt>an 








J 


( 


*") 








Siate 


14 ( 


1.7) 


15 ( 


2.6) 


18 ( 


2.2) 


33 ( 


5.0) 


21 ( 2.4) 












( 






«^ ^ 


Nation 


9 f 


1.2) 


17 ( 


3.1) 


19 ( 


2.1) 


3^ ( 


2.4) 


20 ( 22) 








250 ( 


4.0)J 


255 ( 


5.0)1 


251 ( 


4.7)1 


23a ( AS)\ 


Extreme rural 




















State 


10 { 


1.6) 


24 ( 


1.7) 


27 ( 


2.2) 


30 { 


1.5) 


9( 1.1) 




1 




274 ( 


3.8) 


266 ( 


4.1) 


262 ( 


3.2) 




Nation 


14 ( 


3.3) 


ia( 


2.6) 


23 ( 


2.0) 


26 ( 


2.7) 


19 ( 3,6) 




( 


i 


*n 


*** ( 




256 ( 


3.6)1 


1 ♦^♦^ 


Othtr 




















State 


14 ( 


0.8) 


22 ( 


1.1) 


26 ( 


1.1) 


28 ( 


1.2) 


10 ( 1.0) 




274 ( 


2.2) 


274 ( 


2.0) 


271 ( 


1.4) 


26S ( 


2.0) 


251 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


12 ( 


1.0) 


21 ( 


1.0) 


23 ( 


1.2) 


27 ( 


1.2) 


17 ( 1.4} 




268 ( 


2.6) 


269 ( 


2.3) 


265 ( 


2.1) 


259 ( 


2.2) 


246 ( 2.5) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. U can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample si/c is msufficient to permit :\ 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A2S | Sttidents' Reports on the Amount of Time Spent 
(continued) | Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1100 MAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Om Hour or 
Uts 


Two Hours 


TliTM Hours 


Four to Ftvo 
Hours 


Stx Hours or 
lloro 





Psfwnbiss 

PfsAolsncy 


Ml 


i 


ani 

PfsHdsRcy 


ProAcioncjr 


PsrosRli^e 
PfoHdSRcy 


TOTAL 














State 


13 ( 0.7) 


23{ 


0.9} 


26 ( 0J9) 




11 ( 0.7) 




274 [ 1.7) 


274 f 


1.5) 


270 ( 14) 


262 { 1^) 


248 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


12 I OA) 


21 ( 


OA) 


22 { OJB) 


28 ( 1.1) 


18 ( 1.0) 




20Q { 3L2) 


269 ( 


1J) 


265 ( 1.7) 


2O0 ( 1J) 


245 ( 1.7) 


PARENTS' EDUCATKHI 














119 non-grvuuaiv 












19 ( 2.6) 


State 


9 I 2.1) 


17 ( 


3.0) 


27 ( 2.9) 


28 ( 3.2) 






*** ( 


***) 




253 ( 4.2) 


««« 1 




12 ( 2^) 


20 { 


3.1) 


21 ( 2.6) 


28 { 2.9) 


20 ( 2.4) 




\ r 




***) 


\ f 


244 ( 3.2) 


««« ^ 


HS 9nKluat# 








26 ( 1J) 


31 ( 1.6) 


13 ( 13) 


State 


10 ( 1.0) 


20 ( 


1.4) 




261 f 3.6} 


268 { 


2.3) 


26S{ 2 J) 


255 ( 1.7) 


247 ( 3.0) 


Nation 


S { 1.0) 


17 { 


1.4) 


23 ( 2.0) 


32 ( 2.3) 


19 ( 1.6) 




249 ( 4.7) 


257 { 


2.8) 


259 ( 3.2] 


253 ( 23) 


246 ( 3,0) 


Somo coUt^e 










28 ( 1.9) 


8 ( 1.4) 




14 ( 1,7) 


25 ( 


1.7) 


24 ( 1.6) 




272 { 3^) 


278 ( 


2.8) 


274 ( 2.7) 


268 ( 2.7) 




Nation 


10 ( 1.4) 


25 ( 


2.4) 


23 ( 2.6) 


28 ( 2.2) 


14 { 131 






275 ( 


2.7) 


269 ( 3.5) 


267 ( 2,5) 


242 ( 3.4) 


Coilago graduate 










24 ( 1.4) 


7 ( 0.8) 


State 


17 ( 1.4) 


25 ( 


1.5) 


26 ( 1.6) 




285 ( 2.9) 


283 ( 


2.1) 


278 { 2.2) 


272 ( 2.6) 




Nation 


17 ( 1.3) 


22 ( 


1.6) 


23 { 1.1) 


25 ( 13) 


12 ( 1.1) 




262 ( 2.6) 


2S0 ( 


2.5) 


277 ( 2.2) 


270 ( 2.4) 


255 ( 3.2) 


OENDER 














Mala 












1-f ( 0.8) 


State 


12 ( 1.0) 


22 ( 


1.3) 


26 ( 1.0) 


29 ( 1^) 




277 ( 2.9) 


277 ( 


2.2) 


272 ( 1.7) 


265 ( 1.9) 


254 ( 2.9) 


Nation 


11 ( 0.9) 


22 ( 


1^) 


22 ( 1.0) 


28 ( 1.3) 


17 ( 1.5) 




269 ( 3.3) 


287 ( 


2.6) 


267 ( 2.2) 


262 ( 2.1) 


2A6 i 2.5) 


Famala 














State 


14 ( 0.9) 


24 ( 


1.2) 


25 { 1.3) 


27 ( 1,3) 


11 ( 1.2) 




271 ( 2.4) 


272 ( 


1.7) 


267 ( 2.0) 


260 ( 1.9) 


244 ( 3.6) 


Nation 


14 ( 1.1) 


20 ( 


1.3) 


23 ( ^A) 


28 ( 1.6) 


15 ( 1.2) 




2«d ( 2.$) 


269 ( 


2.2) 


264 ( 1.8) 


258 { 1.9) 


241 ( 2.2) 



The sundard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. *♦* Sample si^c is insufTicicnt to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A26 



Students' Reports on the Number of Days of 
School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1090 NAEP TRIAL 


Horn 


One or Two Dayi 




$TATE ASSESSMEMT 


Three Days or More 








PfTOonlftfo 


PefMiiilAse 
■no 








eiMtA^<4AMM< 

Fl MikJOIiLy 


TOTAL 








State 


<2( 1.1) 


9S{ 0J9) 


23 ( 0.8} 




272 { 1.4) 


288 ( 1^) 


255 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


45 ( 1.1) 


32 ( 0^) 


23 { l!l) 




2«5( 1.8) 




250 ( 1.9} 


RACE/ETHNICITY 








fVllllV 








State 




W t i (\\ 


dA { U.O] 






^ / «7 \ 1 .0/ 


uV \ 1 -O ; 








23 I I^J 




973 r 1 A) 






Black 








4/ ( i9.0j 


^4 ( a-3) 






{ ) 


I ) 


Nation 












OAt) ( A ^\ 


224 ( 33) 


1 ■■•fJnl liw 














/ 

I ) 


^ } 


\ } 


















f T ~C WIT WWMIVIwm 1 T 








Actvantaged urban 








State 


47 ( 3.6) 


33 ( 2.3) 


20 ( 3.2) 




284 ( 5.7)1 


282 ( 4.7)^ 




Nation 


47 { 2.3) 


36 i 2.6) 


15 ( 3.7) 




2S4 ( 4.4)! 


279 ( 4.5)1 


1 ***) 


Ditadvanug#<l vrtun 








State 


40 ( 1.9) 


32 { 2,6) 


28 I 1.5) 




245 ( 4.7)} 




1 J 


Nation 


42 ( 3.3) 


26 ( i.a) 


32 { 2.7) 




254 ( 3.7)1 


256 ( 4.2)! 


238 ( 6.3)1 


Extrtme rural 






State 


3d ( 2.2) 


37 ( 1.4) 


25 ( 2.0) 




272 ( 2.5) 


270 ( 2.4) 


252 ( 3.9) 


Nation 


43 ( 4.4) 


32 ( 4.2) 


25 ( 3.9) 




257 ( 4,1)) 


264 { 5.8)) 


Other 








State 


43 ( 1,6) 


36 ( 1,4) 


22 ( 1.2) 




273 ( 1iJ) 


269 ( 1.8) 


256 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


45 ( 1.3) 


32 ( 1.1) 


23 ( 1.1) 




255 ( 2.2) 


206 { 1.9) 


251 ( 2.4) 



The sundard errors of ihc esiimaied sialisiics appear in parentheses. It can be sajd with about 9$ percent 
certainty thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample si^e is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A26 
(continixed) 



Students' Reports on the Number of Days of 
School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCV 



1900 NAEP TRiAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Horn 


Om or Two Dayi 


ThTM Days or Uor* 





Percer 


lUge 




Perceniage 




and 


Mid 






ProAclency 


PfoncieiKy 


ProOcieiKy 


TOTAL 












State 


42 { 


1.1/ 


35 ( 




23 ( OS) 




272 ( 


1.4) 


2S&( 


1-3) 


255 ( 1 J) 


Natfon 


*5 ( 




^9 r 
3Z ( 


U.sr) 


23 ( 1,1) 








206 ( 




250 ( 1.9) 


PARcPlTS EuUCATION 












HS ncMwadiiats 










34 { 3.6) 


state 


29 { 


2.8) 


37 ( 


3,8) 




255 ( 


4.4) 


256 ( 


3-2) 


242 i 3.0) 


Nation 


36 ( 


3.2) 


26 { 


3.1) 


33 ( 3.5) 




245 ( 


3.0) 


249 { 


3.3) 


237 ( 3.1) 


H$ 9r«(ki«t* 










27 ( 1.5) 


State 


39 ( 


1.6) 


35 ( 


1-5) 




283 ( 


1.6) 


263 ( 


1,9) 


250 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


43 ( 


2-1) 


31 ( 


1.9) 


27 ( 1.9) 




255 ( 


2.0) 


257 ( 


2.6) 


249 ( 2.4) 


Some college 












State 


43 { 


2.5) 


35( 


2.2) 


22 ( 2^) 




276 { 


2.0) 


275 ( 


2.2) 


257 ( 3.7) 


Nation 


40 ( 


1.8) 


37 { 


1.6) 


23 ( 1.6) 




270 { 


3.0) 


271 { 


2.5) 


253 ( 3,1) 


College graduate 






35 ( 




17 ( 1.3) 


State 


46 ( 


2.1) 


1,8) 




262 ( 


1.9) 


276 ( 


2,01 


270 ( 2.9) 


Nation 


51 ( 


1.6) 


33 ( 


1.2) 


16 ( 1.3) 




275 ( 


2-1) 


277 ( 


1,7) 


265 ( 3,1) 


GENDER 












Mlie 












State 


45( 


1.3) 


34 ( 


r3) 


21 ( 1.1) 




275 ( 


1.7) 


270 ( 


1-9) 


259 { 1,9) 


Nation 


47 { 


1.6) 


31 ( 


1.4) 


22 ( 1.4) 




266 ( 


2,0) 


267 ( 


2,1) 


250 ( 2-6) 


Female 












State 


3a( 


1.4) 


37 ( 


1.3) 


25 ( 1.4) 




269 ( 


1.7) 


266 ( 


1.5) 


252 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


43{ 


1.4) 


32 ( 


1«1) 


25 ( 1.3) 




264 ( 


2,3) 


268 { 


1.7! 


250 ( 1,8) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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TABLE A27 | Students' Perceptions of Mtthenutics 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1W0NAEPTRUU. 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Strongly AgrM 


AgrM 


Sfrangly OisayM 







P'efwntsfs 


mm 

PfiHcfiNcy 


TOTAL 








State 


31 ( 15) 


46 i iJQ) 


21 i OH) 




276 1 M) 


207 ( 1J 


355 ( 1.8} 


Nation 


27 ( 1^) 


4S( 1^) 


24 { 1.2) 




271 { 1.9) 


2«2 ( 1.7) 


2S1 ( 1.8) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 








WMt« 








State 


31 ( M) 




21 f 10) 




2B0 { 15) 


270 ( 1.2i 


259 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


26 ( 1.6] 


46 ( 1.3) 


26 ( 13) 




279 i 2 0) 


272 i 1JM 




Black 




State 


39 ( 3.6) 


42 { 3^) 


16 ( 




249 ( 3.1) 


236 { 3.1) 




Nation 




52 ( 2^1 


in f 1 O) 




247 { 4.1 1 


233 ( 3^1 


227 r 451 


Hfs|>anic 






State 


24 f 4 3) 


49 f 4i)l 


27 f 4 11 




\ 1 






Nation 


24 { 2^) 


as f 2fi^ 


2i f 2 1 \ 




257 { 5^) 


244 f 2^^ 




TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








Advantaged urtian 








State 


37 ( 2.6) 


45 { 3.0) 


18 { 2.4) 




285 { SJ2)\ 


262 ( 3.6)1 




Nation 


17 ( 3.2) 


55 { 2.4) 


28 ( 4^) 






260 ( 4.1)1 




DItadvantaged urban 






Stale 


31 ( 6.1) 


50 ( 6.0) 


19 ( 3.3) 




«^ ^ *^^) 


242 ( 4.7)1 




Natton 


26 ( 2.9) 


46 ( 2^) 


2fl{ 3.2) 




260 ( 5.6)1 


249 { 4.6)! 


240 ( 4.5)1 


Extrame rural 






State 


32 { 2.2) 


46 ( 1^) 


20 ( 2.5) 




275 ( 35) 


266 ( 25) 


253 { 8.4) 


Nation 


34 ( 2.6) 


49 ( 25) 


17 ( 1.4) 




270 ( 3^)1 


252 ( 4.1)1 




Oflw 






State 


30 ( 1.7) 


49 ( 1.4) 


21 ( 1.1) 




27fi ( 2.0) 


266 ( 1.4) 


266 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


27 ( 1.4) 


46 ( 15) 


2S ( 14) 




271 ( 2.4) 


263 ( 25) 


250 ( 1.9) 



The sundard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty jhal, for each popujatjon of interest, the vaJue for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency, *** Sample si/.e is insufficient to permit a 
rehable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A27 I Students^ Perceptions of Mathematics 

(continued) 1 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 PMEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSbSSMENT 


Strongly AgrM 


AgrM 


UfKf«cld*d, CMtagrtt, 
Strongly DIsagrw 





Percentege 


Pwcutigi 






and 


an 


d 


and 




ProWclency 


RroActancy 


Pwfldency 


TOTAL 












Stats 








1.0) 






276 ( 


1.4) 


2e7{ 


1.3) 




iNciiiwri 


27 ( 


1.3) 


4fl( 


1.0) 


24 ( 1^) 




271 ( 


1.9) 


2^ ( 


1.7) 




PAHcNTS ccjUCATiUPI 












HS noivgriuiiiifl 










25 ( 3.0) 


State 


27 ( 


31) 


46 ( 


3.8) 






^) 


252 ( 


3.6) 


( ) 




20 ( 


2.6} 


50 ( 


3.3) 


30 ( 3.6) 




( 


f 


243 { 


2.6! 




HS grioujt* 










23 f 1 71 


State 




1 6) 


49 ( 


1.6) 




267 ( 


1.9) 


260 ( 


1,4) 


250 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


27 f 


2 1) 


47 ( 


2 3) 






262 ( 


2.7) 


255 ( 


2.3) 




Some college 












State 


34( 


2.3) 


46 ( 


2.2) 




279 ( 


23) 


271 ( 


1.9) 


262 ( 3.2) 


Natton 


26 ( 


2.5) 


47 ( 


2,4) 


0^ ( 1 A) 
«^ \ 1 ,P; 




274 ( 


3.1) 


267 { 


1.9) 


256 ( 3,2) 


College gridaate 








1.8) 


17 ( 1.3) 


State 


36 ( 


2,0) 


47 ( 




264 ( 


2.2) 


277 ( 


2,2) 


267 i 2.6) 


Nation 


30( 


2.3) 


51 ( 


1.6) 


19 { 1.6) 




260 ( 


S.4) 


274 ( 


2J2) 


266 { 2.5) 


OENDER 












Matt 












State 


31 ( 


1.2) 


46 { 


1.3) 


21 ( 1.1) 




276 ( 


2.0) 


269 i 


1.6) 


260 ( 2.6) 


Nation 


26 ( 


1.5) 


46 ( 


1.2) 


24 ( 1.4) 




273 ( 


2,3) 


263 { 


2.0) 


251 { 2.4) 


Female 












State 


31 { 


1.8) 


46 ( 


1.6) 


20( 1.1) 




273 ( 


1.7) 


264 ( 


1,9) 


251 ( 2,0) 


Nation 


26 ( 


1.7) 


50 { 


1.7) 


25 ( 1.9) 




269 ( 


2.1) 


262 ( 


1.8) 


252 ( 1.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated siaiisncs appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. *•* Sample size is msufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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